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RAIL FREIGHT VEHICLES 


In the past decade, the freight wagon fleet of the New 
Zealand Government Railways Department has undergone 
a remarkable diversification. At one time it was sufficient 
to have four basic types of wagon: the open wagon,.the 
flat-top one, one class of box wagon, and a cattle or sheep 
wagon. This was some years ago, however, and in later 
years many varieties of these types were produced. Even 
so, these varieties were still only variations of the four basic 
types. As late as 1960 the department’s revenue-producing 
wagons still consisted in the main of those designed for 
meat, timber, coal and fuel oil traffic. 


During the past decade a revolution began to take place 
in the transport industry. Rising costs and wages meant 
that a long, hard look had to be taken at transport costs. 
This decade saw the birth of the container and the pallet 
as normal rather than special means of packing. Shippers 
discovered that unit loading saved money. New Zealand 
Railways realised that new wagon designs were necessary 
if rail was to keep up with the trend. As a result some 
30 different kinds of wagons, including new designs, modifi- 
cations of existing designs, or privately owned wagons, have 
been put into service during the past ten years. 

New Zealand Railways is prepared to discuss the provi- 
sion of specialist wagons with interested concerns and to 
build these where the traffic warrants it. The department 
is also prepared to advise on the design and construction 
of privately owned wagons. 


STEEL 

The rail transport developed for New Zealand Steel 
Ltd’s Glenbrook mill is a good example of the service pro- 
vided by New Zealand Railways to meet special needs. 
In essence, this mill needed transport for three purposes: 
to bring the raw materials to the mill; to bring fuel for its 
furnaces; and to take finished products from the mill. Since 
all three would be considerable in volume, specialist wagons 
were indicated. 


To bring fuel to the mill the department designed the 
“*C”’ class bogie coal hopper wagon. These all-steel wagons 
are 47ft. long and can carry 43 tons of coal, which gives 
them, with the exception of one flat wagon, the highest 
carrying capacity of any New Zealand Railways wagon. 
The pear-shaped hopper has a 6ft. 2in. wide opening running 
the full length of its top so that coal can be loaded from 
overhead bins. At the mill, the coal is discharged through 
three pairs of doors set transversely in the bottom of the 


‘hopper. Each set of doors is operated by compressed-air 


cylinders controlled by a valve which opens or closes all 
doors simultaneously. These wagons, of which a number 
have been built, are designed to work in liner trains that 
shuttle between the mill and the Huntly coal mines. In this 
way, a large amount of coal can be carried far more economi- 
cally than in orthodox wagons on ordinary freight or coal 
trains. 

The ‘*‘Us”’ class of flat-top bogie wagon was designed 
with traffic to and from the mill in mind. These 43ft. long 
all-steel wagons, like most modern wagons, have roller- 
bearing axle boxes for express train speeds. They are able 
to carry a distributed load of 40 tons and have proved emi- 
nently suitable for other work as well. Two slightly modified 
versions of the ‘‘Us’”’ class, the ‘‘Usl’’ and ‘‘Usk’’ classes, 
are now in common use. Many ‘‘Usl’’ wagons are used 
in the Bay of Plenty for the heavy log traffic between the 
forests and the port of Tauranga, while the ‘‘Usk’’ wagons 
are increasingly used for internal container traffic. 


CONTAINERS 

A wagon built specifically for carrying containers of 
international standard dimensions is the ‘‘Uk’’ class. This 
extra-long 55ft. 2in. wagon is equipped with twist-lock fitt- 
ings which correspond to the corner fittings of ISO-size 
containers, so no chains, ropes or other means of securing 
the containers are needed. The extra length of these wagons 
means they can carry two 20ft. refrigerated containers with 
their refrigerating equipment without difficulty. It also 
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means that two 20ft. containers can be loaded or unloaded 
without having to be removed from the wagon, a feature 
that can be extremely useful at some of New Zealand’s 
smaller freezing works. A contract for 300 of these wagons 
has recently been awarded to the Mitsubishi Corporation 
of Japan. 

Another modern bogie wagon for carrying containers 
is the ‘‘Udk”’ class. This 43ft. wagon has a well, or depressed 
deck, between its bogies, so that ISO-size containers may 
be carried over sections of track where the tunnel clearances 
are too low for containers on orthodox wagons. This wagon 
can also carry a considerable weight of orthodox freight 
at either end over its bogies. 


BOX WAGONS 
In the past ten years, three classes of modern box wagon 
have been added to the department’s fleet, specifically with 
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The ‘‘Uct’’ class liquid bulk tallow wagon has a capacity of 26 tons and is discharged mechanically. 


modern packaging in mind. These are the ‘*Zp’’ class of 
bogie box wagon, and the ‘‘Ks”’ and ‘‘Kp”’ classes of four- 
wheel box wagon. The ‘‘Zp’’ and ‘‘Ks’”’ classes, like the 
wagons already described, have roller-bearing axle boxes 
for express train running. 

The ‘‘Zp’’ wagon, of which a considerable number are 
now in service, is built entirely of steel and has two separate 
compartments each of 1000 cu. ft. Each compartment can 
hold ten one-ton pallets of freight. Sliding doors are arranged 
so that either compartment may be fully opened to simplify 
the loading of pallets by fork-lift. 

The smaller four-wheel ‘‘Ks’’ wagon, the latest box 
wagon to be introduced by New Zealand Railways, also 
has fully opening sides to simplify the loading of pallets. 
Being a four-wheel wagon it is smaller than the bogie ‘‘Zp”’ 
class and is used for loads or in districts where a larger 
wagon is not warranted. 
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Similar to the ‘*Ks’’ wagon is the earlier ‘**Kp’’ wagon. 
The main difference is that the doors open only 10ft. instead 
of the full length of the wagon. This opening, however, 
is still sufficient for the mechanical loading of pallets. 

One of the first specialised wagons built by New Zea- 
land Railways was the *‘Ubc”’ class of bulk cement wagon. 
This 40ft. bogie wagon carries 30 tons of cement in four 
sputnik-type containers. They were the department’s first 
wagons equipped for discharge by compressed-air. Such 
was the success of these cement wagons that they were 
quickly followed by the “‘Urc”’ class of bogie cement wagons 
with slightly different shaped containers and by the **Bc”’ 
class of four-wheél wagon designed for smaller consign- 
ments of cement. 


Another wagon of similar design is the four-wheel ** Bf’ 
class for bulk flour. This wagon carries 92. tons of flour 
in two containers that can be lifted free of the wagon and 
reloaded on to road transport if so required. The containers 
are loaded by gravity and discharged by compressed air. 


TANKS 

At present, tank wagons form the largest single group 
of specialised rail wagons. Besides the wagons already men- 
tioned there are ‘‘Bp’’ class four-wheel bulk pitch wagons, 
‘‘Ubs”’ class bulk sulphuric acid wagons, ‘‘Bt’’ class bulk 
tallow four-wheel wagons, ‘‘Uct’’ class bogie bulk tallow 
wagons, “‘Bxb’’ four-wheel liquid oxygen wagons, and 
several other similar classes owned either by New Zealand 
Railways or privately. 
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One of the most interesting of these is the ‘‘Uct’’ class 
of bogie bulk tallow wagon. This insulated wagon carries 
6475 gallons of liquid tallow which can be pumped aboard 
ship for export. 

As part of a six-year development programme the New 
Zealand Government Railways Department is acquiring 
large numbers of new wagons to meet future customer 
requirements. The department’s workshops are building 
some 500 flat-top bogie wagons suitable for containers, 
timber and steel products. 

The Japanese firm of Mitsubishi are supplying 600 
‘*Lpa’’ wagons designed for the pulp and paper trade and 
200 high-capacity ‘“‘Rp’’ class bogie wagons for the long- 
distance newsprint traffic. The ‘‘Rp’’ wagons will be able 
to run at express-train speeds and, carrying some 30 reels 
of newsprint at a time, they will have the advantage of 
faster effective turnaround on long-distance hauls of several 
hundred miles. 

New Zealand’s rapid industrial development in the last 
decade and the intensified search for new overseas outlets 
for its produce has brought wide-ranging changes to many 
sectors of the economy. In meeting the needs of New 
Zealand’s growing industries, the New Zealand Govern- 
ment Railways Department is continuing to develop new 
methods and equipment for the fast, efficient, economic 
and safe carriage and handling of freight. This department 
is thereby playing an important role in assisting New Zea- 
land exporters to compete successfully in the markets of 
the world. 


— Industrial Development 


The ‘Bf’? class four-wheel bulk flour wagon has a capacity of 9% tons. 
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FOR HALF A CENTURY 
— There has been increasing stock diseases. 
— Bloat and Facial eczema 
— Tuberculosis and Brucellosis 
— Salmonella and Leptospirosis. 
— Do farmers have to “Live with Them” ???? 
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PROBLEMS OF ECONOMY 
AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
BESET BRITISH UNIONS 


In 1971, the unions affiliated to the British Trades Union 
Congress (TUC) had surpassed for the first time an agg- 
regate membership of more than 10 million. This was fol- 
lowed in 1972 by a slight decline and a fall just under the 
10 million mark. But this setback is a trifle in comparison 
with the serious problems the British trade union movement 
has to cope with at the same time. 


The enactment of the Industrial Relations Act in 1971 
— the British equivalent of the Taft-Hartley Act — in spite 
of violent trade union opposition, created a most frightful 
dilemma for the British unions, regardless of whether the 
motives of the Conservative Government in insisting on 
this piece of legislation were only, as pretended, directed 
against wildcat strikes or whether the intention has in reality 
been to curb legitimate trade union activity. There was, 
and is, unanimity among the unions affiliated to the TUC 
that the Act is to be opposed by all means and must be 
abolished as soon as new elections make it possible, but 
there is a wide difference in the practical trade union attitude 
to the situation created by the Act. 

Most of the unions are determined to fight the Industrial 
Relations Act by ignoring its existence as far as possible, 
while only the Bank Employees are in favour of ignoring 
the anti-union parts of the Act and making use of those 
parts of it which could be used in favour of workers. A 
policy of non-co-operation with the Act was agreed in 1971, 
but it was never laid down precisely how far this non- 
co-operation should go.: 

There was unanimity in not filling seats reserved for 
workers’ representatives in institutions newly set up under 
the Act, like the National Industrial Relations Court, yet 
when the giant Transport and General Workers’ Union (1.5 
million members) was fined £55,000 for ignoring court orders 
and threatened with sequestration of its funds, the TUC 
General Council had no choice but to say that unions can 
defend themselves and the interest of their members before 
this institution, hated by the whole trade union movement. 
This ruling was, however, not accepted without opposition. 


COLLABORATION BAN 

At the 1972 conference at Brighton, Hugh Scanlon, 
president of the second largest union (Engineers) who in 
his own words had left the Communist Party in 1950 because 
of ‘‘ineffective’’ Soviet opposition to the UN intervention 
in Korea, moved a motion forbidding any kind of collabora- 
tion under the Act and implied that the ban would include 
defence of union interests before the Industrial Court. 

This extremist solution was hotly opposed, not only 
by moderate trade union leaders with commonsense argu- 
ments, but by some whose political philosophy is far more 
to the Left of Scanlon’s. They argued that they were duty- 
bound to defend their members and the interests of them 
wherever there was peril, and that their membership would 
simply not tolerate any such deliberate negligence, while 


By J. W. BRUEGEL (London) 


Scanlon was prepared to acknowledge only ‘‘working class 
action’’ (whatever this means) as legitimate defence. 

His motion was soundly beaten, but left a big rift in 
the movement, with the two largest unions (the Transport 
Workers thus contradicting their own stand of two months 
before) voting differently from the rest. Yet two other only 
a shade less radical motions on the subject were carried 
by all votes against the 440,000 of the Electricians. 

This was, however, not the only apple of discord in 
respect of non-co-operation with the Act. In 1971 it had 
been decided to ‘‘strongly recommend”’ affiliated unions, 
as a sign of opposition, to apply for de-registration from 
the old trade union register. Many unions were opposed 
to such a step which would rob them of a lot of benefits 
and privileges, not the least of which were massive tax 
privileges amounting to about £5 million for the whole trade 
union movement. Not only for this reason, but for the fact 
that non-registration might damage their negotiating position 
and open the door for competing unions not recognised 
by the TUC. Many loyal TUC affiliates hesitated a long 
time to deregister, but in the end accepted this sacrifice 
for the sake of a united stand against the Industrial Relations 
Act. 


32 UNIONS DEMUR 

There remained 32 unions, all organisations of long 
standing and a strong tradition, which for one reason or 
another simply could not toe the line. In many cases de- 
registration could be effected only after a change of rules, 
and motions for this purpose either could not find the neces- 
sary majority at the regular conference of the union in ques- 
tion, or a conference has not been held so far. 

Anyhow, the autonomy of the affiliated organisations 
is guaranteed by the TUC, and it is difficult to see how 
the TUC could justify ignoring democratically achieved 
decisions of genuine trade union conferences not to de- 
register. 

In two cases remaining on the register, it is simply 
a question of life and death to the union in question: namely, 
the National Union of Seamen and Actor’s Equity. They 
could hardly continue to exist without the closed shop princi- 
ple remaining in operation, and even the Conservative 
Government, making this principle in general illegal in the 
Industrial Relations Act, was forced to admit an exception 
in the cases mentioned. This would apply, however, only 
if these unions are registered, and consequently they 
declared themselves unable, for reasons of their very exis- 
tence, to accept the TUC recommendation. 

The 1972 convention decided to suspend all of the 32 
affiliates with their membership of 500,000. They will be 
expelled at the 1973 convention if they do not ‘‘repent’’ 
meanwhile. 

Another dilemma of the TUC is formed by the belated 
efforts of the Heath Government to come to grips with 
inflation — largely the outcome of its policy, or the lack 
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of it. The Conservative Government has, or believes it has, 
an excuse for inaction by denouncing the ‘‘exaggerated”’ 
wage demands of some of the trade unions as the only reason 
for rapid inflation, which has been the outstanding feature 
of British economy during the last two years. 

There is obviously no truth in this escapist attempt 
to blame the unions. Wage demands have only been the 
natural and inevitable consequence of price increases, toler- 
ated if not engineered by the Heath Government. The task 
of the trade union movement in this field, however, cannot 
be limited to a repudiation of the anti-union argument pre- 
sented by the government. 

Several resolutions adopted by the TUC at Brighton 
dealt with this problem. One resolution demanded repudia- 
tion ‘or at least non-application of the Industrial Relations 
Act as a pre-condition for any agreement with the Govern- 
ment and the employers on a kind of voluntary incomes 
policy. Another motion was carried condemning even volun- 
tary restrictions of any kind of the right of free bargaining, 
and in the end the General Council received full powers 
to enter into negotiations with the Heath Government on 
the whole problem of wages and prices. 

Heath answered this by suggesting a voluntary restraint 
of wage demands to the limit of £2 per week (which would 
seem to favour the less well paid categories of workers) 
against a vague promise to keep rises in prices to a level 
of four per cent. There was, however, no unanimous reac- 
tion to this demagogic manoeuvre of the Government. Many 
unions declared a limit of £2 as thoroughly insufficient, 
others were opposed to the whole idea of an upper limit 
and Frank Chapple, the leader of the Electricians, contested 
the right of the TUC to bind the affiliated unions to any 
level of wage increases. 

Nobody, however, suggested refusal to speak to 
Government and employers about it at all. The outcome 
of this division of opinion was a document expressing some 
basic ideas: non-application of the Industrial Relations Act 
would be the pre-condition for any agreement, which would 
have to include not only wages and salaries but likewise 
profits and dividends. The limit of £2 was rejected and a 
rate of at least £3 demanded, etc. At the time of writing 
the tri-partite negotiations have been interrupted under the 
pretext that the Government wanted to study the TUC 


counter-proposals, but it is difficult to see how an agreement 
acceptable to the unions could emerge, and the danger of 
a Government-imposed wage freeze is looming over the 
horizon. 

(Note: On November 6, Prime Minister Heath 
announced a freeze on wages, prices, rents and dividends). 


NOT AGAINST EEC 

Last but not least the Brighton decision regarding 
Britain’s entry into the European Economic Community 
has to be mentioned. After long hesitation the 1971 conven- 
tion decided not to reject British entry, but the entry terms 
agreed upon between the British Government and the Six. 
This year, the opponents of Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market inside the TUC managed to achieve a majority, 
condemning British entry on principle and rejecting all 
terms, however favourable. This was confirmed by a card 
vote. Immediately after, a motion was accepted by a show 
of hands insisting on new negotiations with the European 
Community for achieving better terms. So nobody knows 
today exactly where the British trade union movement really 
stands in this all important matter. It might be worth men- 
tioning that the motion against entry under all conditions 
was moved by Allan Sapper of the Cinematographic 
Employees, who had used exactly the same arguments in 
an article published by the Communist ‘‘Morning Star’’ 
the day before. (Sapper is not a card-carrying CP member). 

Victor Feather’s warning that ‘‘the realities of the inter- 
national control of industry and the international co- 
operation of governments are compelling; they bring new 
responsibilities’> was ignored. So far, it is not clear what 
attitude the British unions will take inside the institutions 
of the Community. The TUC has not yet said whether 
it will play its part in the Brussels institutions. Meanwhile, 
the National Union of Mineworkers (where the views about 
entry are by no means unanimously pro or contra) decided 
the matter on its own responsibility and nominated its presi- 
dent, Joe Gormley, as member of the European Com- 
munity’s Economic and Social Committee. The British 
miners have a specially strong interest in the extraordinary 
generous facilities the Community offers for the retraining 
of redundant mine workers. 


— AFL-CIO News 


Daddy looks after them 


The attitude of Japanese employers to workers is one 
largely of a kind of paternalism. Workers are normally hired 
in their youth and generally assured of a job for life. They 
are trained for their assignments and get automatic pay incre- 
ments every year. 

On the railways there is an understanding that rail- 
waymen, outside the supervisory ranks, will retire at the 
age of 55. This is not compulsory, but everything is done 
to persuade workers to leave at that age. Employers offer 
a lump sum severance bonus of up to three or four years’ 
pay. On the Government-owned Japanese National Rail- 
ways the 55-year retirement isn’t legally compulsory but 
Management start moderate pensions at 55. In other 
industries a Government pension doesn’t become effective 
till the age of 60. 

lhere 1s pressure from the Japanese trade unions to 
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extend the obligatory retirement age to 60, although volun- 
tary retirement at 55 would be left undisturbed. 

A recent article by Mr Rueben Levin, editor of the 
U.S. newspaper “‘Labor’’, based upon researches when he 
visited Japan, said that the automatic pay increases resulted 
in wide disparities. For instance, a young locomotive 
engineer with five years’ of service earns far less than an 
engineer with 25 years’ service, although they may be doing 
the same work. This contrasts sharply with the United States 
where pay scales are commonly based on craft and occupa- 
tion rather than on seniority. 

Impressive productivity increases, ranging from 10-14 
per cent a year, absorb much of the cost of pay rises. But 
the cost of living has gone up lately by a percentage rising 
to seven per cent a year. 


— Railway Review 
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The little village of Culross, with its charming centuries- 
old white harled, red-tiled buildings nestling by the north 
shore of the Firth of Forth has remained unspoiled for cen- 
turies. Yet the town, one of the gems of Fife, is on a major 
artery which transports hundreds of thousands of tons of 
coal a year to nearby Longannet Power Station. 

But there is no cause for concern. Transport for these 
huge volumes of freight does NOT mean heavy lorries shak- 
ing through the narrow streets and throttling within inches 
of passive historic walls. For the coal comes by train. 

The railway, which runs past Culross, is single-track 
and the very narrow strip of land it occupies by the foreshore 
has been a barely noticeable feature of the landscape since 
last century. 

The trains of modern air-braked hopper wagons carry 
1200 tons of coal at a time, in a single movement. So what 
would otherwise require a nose-to-tail fleet of heavy lorries 
can be carried by an occasional train. 
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SIDINGS 

Scotland’s freight trains carry 21 million tons of goods 
a year. A lot of that is concentrated into bulk flows. About 
three-quarters of Scotland’s rail freight is between private 
sidings — and that means freight which you never see on 
a road. 

There is a clear moral in this. In the next 15 years 
it is expected that demand for transport, passengers and 
freight will increase two-thirds. 

To carry all the extra people and additional goods we 
could flatten large areas of towns and cities and snatch 
thousands of acres of agricultural land out of cultivation; 
then we could cheerfully set about spreading concrete far 
and wide. 

Alternatively we could use our railways more, because 
they have the capacity to make a major contribution to 
movement of people and goods without using up any more 
land. And remember that one mile of modern trunk road 
can smother 40 acres of greenery. 

Certainly there is still scope for road improvements, 
as part of an overall transport policy. Each form of transport 
has its part to play. 


RAIL ROLE 

But the role of the railway will be of great value. Britain 
will need its railways more than ever in future and that 
is why the present network is so important, linking all the 
main centres as it does. 

It is interesting to compare land use by road and rail 
by looking at an area where a new motorway is close to 
a main railway, between Paisley and Bishopton for example. 

Within a belt of land about 30 feet wide a double track 
railway can carry thousands of people in a short period 
of time without traffic congestion. 

The Railways have exclusive use of tracks for their 
operations. These have become. absorbed into the areas 
they serve. Cities have been built around them. The tracks 
have ‘‘grown into’’ the countryside. 

We hear a lot these days about conservation of the 
environment. That means looking after the surroundings 
in which we live, work and play and leaving a heritage 
for which our children and children’s children will thank 
us. 

Railway investment is a tremendous help in this. The 
railways are already there, so it makes sense to modernise 
them to carry more traffic if we want to keep the countryside 
green. Especially when new developments now being 
pioneered in Britain will mean that trains can give a much 
better service than ever. 


— Railway Review 
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WHAT MARSH TOLD 
THE DIRECTORS 


Text of speech by the Chairman, BRB, to the Institute of Directors, 


After the euphoria of being asked to address this gather- 
ing wears off, one rapidly has to face the major problem 
of what to talk about. The Director-General very kindly 
suggested that I might give a quick 25-minute rundown on 
industrial relations — the problem and the solution. This 
seemed to me a project so ambitious that one really required 
a newspaper leader writer. 

Because I have spent some years working with the 
Nationalised Industries, both as poacher and gamekeeper, 
I hope you will allow me to talk in general terms about 
the role, or what I see as the relationship between the 
Government and what American academics increasingly 
describe as QUANGOS. For the uninitiated among you, 
QUANGOS are quasi non-governmental organisations. 

The remarks | make are not directed towards relation- 
ships between British Railways and the Department for 
Transport Industries, where we have very good working 
relationships indeed. Neither is this even a “*British”’ prob- 
lem. The problem of the mixed economy and how to come 
to terms with it is a problem of every modern industrial 
nation. 


SLOGAN 

For many years | was a member of the Executive of 
the Fabian Society. 

The insignia of that radical organisation was a picture 
of a tortoise and the slogan *‘The Inevitability of Gradual- 
ness’’. That may sound surprising for an organisation cam- 
paigning for radical change in society, but it is I think very 
apt. Fundamental change in a democratic society is not 
achieved by a dramatic debate in Parliament or some draco- 
nian Ministerial decree. It happens slowly and inevitably. 
The evolution of thought over 10 or 50 years has more 
impact than bloody revolution. The concept of social secur- 
ity from the cradle to the grave did not depend on the exis- 
tence of a Lord Beveridge or a Labour Cabinet. It was 
the inevitable result of a gradual change of attitude on the 
part of society as a whole. Proposals which split the nation 
in the 40s are not even slightly controversial in the *70s. 

Because attitudes, and therefore policies, change so 
slowly and undramatically there is frequently a lapse in 
time before Parliament and the politicians are able to ack- 
nowledge and come to terms with the new situation. For, 
as I have already suggested, politicians in a democracy do 
not determine national policy, they react to (sometimes a 
little slowly) the collective demands of the people. 


CHANGED VIEWS 

Nowhere have these changes been more fundamental 
than in the political attitudes to industry in general and 
the public sector in particular. Attempts at the control of 
price and wage movements which would have been consi- 
dered the ultimate in Left Wingery only a few years ago 
are enthusiastically pursued even by a Republican President 
of the United States. In every advanced industrial nation 
regardless of Party label Government intervenes more and 
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Royal Albert Hall, November 9. 


more into industry. Regulations to control the lead content 
of petrol for road vehicles, Anti Trust laws, Monopolies 
legislation, Industrial Relations legislation, sticks and car- 
rots to influence the location of industry — you name it 
and the Government, Conservative or Labour, Democrat 
or Republican, is playing an ever-increasing role in every 
aspect of industrial activity. 

Because it is the result of the process of inevitable 
gradualness it is far more important to recognise the change 
and come to terms with it than simply waste time wishing 
it were otherwise. There is a phrase in the Thesis on Fuer- 
bach which will be familiar to the Marxists among you: 
‘**Philosophers have interpreted the world when what mat- 
ters is to change it.”” 

I do not find myself wildly enthusiastic about all Mr 
Wedgewood Benn’s conclusions, but there can be no doubt 
that with the educated and articulate population we now 
have no large company will be allowed to act in defiance 
of popular opinion for long. | am sure that many of those 
present can show the scars which prove this proposition. 
If intervention on anything like the present scale is, as | 
believe, inevitable, it is important that there should be clear 
ground rules. 

This is nowhere more important than in the public sec- 
tor. | say this for several reasons. Firstly, because there 
is and always has been considerable confusion over the 
role of the public sector industries. Secondly, because they 
are more susceptible to what Ian Mikardo once described 
as the lunch table directive — the private, informal and 
frequently illegal pressures to distort their policies in support 
of what the Government of the day defines as the national 
interest. And thirdly, because their size and strategic impor- 
tance cause their policies to impact on the economy as a 
whole to a much greater extent than most private sector 
companies. 


REPERCUSSIONS 

The impact of a major industrial dispute, or a massive 
rise in tariffs in steel, electricity, coal, gas or railways pro- 
duces rapid repercussions of which we are only too painfully 
aware. Against this background, it is as tempting as it is 
dangerous to see the Nationalised Industries simply as 
instruments of economic and social policy and forget about 
it. It is even more dangerous to use them as instruments 
of Government policy while claiming that they are autonom- 
ous. 

The legal position was defined by Lord Justice Denning 
in 1950 (Tamlin v. Hannaford). The question was whether 
the British Transport Commission was a servant or agent 
of the Crown and therefore bound by the Rent Restriction 
Act. This depended on the interpretation given to the 1947 
Transport Act. Lord Justice Denning said that the BTC 
was a Statutory corporation of a comparatively recent kind 
in British law, having many of the usua! powers of corpora- 
tions and powers that it could not exceed; but there was 
the major difference in that it had no shareholders to sub- 
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scribe capital or to vote. But the fact that the Minister 
of Transport exercised control over the Commission did 
not make it the Crown’s agent or servant. ‘‘In the eyes 
of the law the corporation is its own master and is answerable 
as fully as any other person or corporation. It is not the 
Crown and has none of the immunities or privileges of the 
Crown. Its servants are not civil servants and its property 
is not Crown property. It is as much bound by Acts of 
Parliament as any other subject of the King. It is, of course, 
a public authority and its purposes, no doubt, are public 
purposes. But it is not a Government department nor do 
its powers fall within the province of Government.”’ 


RESTRAINTS 

That ruling seems clearer to me than many other rulings 
by legal luminaries. Contrary to popular opinion, the 
Nationalised Industries are answerable to bodies other than 
their own Boards to no greater or lesser extent than com- 
panies in the private sector. Of course, the Government 
exercises the power of the shareholder or banker to give 
or withhold funds and to hire and fire the Board, but the 
responsibility for the policy and management of the industry 
within the financial constraints set by the Government of 
the day surely must be with the Board which has been 
appointed by Government for no other purpose. 

Of course, this does not mean that the State Corpora- 
tions can or should be allowed to ignore the ‘‘national inter- 
est’’ any more than any large company in the private sector 
would be allowed to pursue policies which conflicted with 
the wishes of an elected Government. But the interpretation 
of and the responsibility for the ‘‘national interest’’ lies with 
Government alone, and must be applied equally to all sectors 
of industry. 

It is regularly claimed that the Nationalised Industries 
differ from the rest of industry because they are monopolies 
but this is frequently far from the truth. To take an example, 
while there is only one major railway company inthe coun- 
try, 85 per cent of the nation’s freight movement is by our 
competitors. Coal, gas and electricity are not only in compet- 
ition with the oil companies but in areas like domestic central 
heating they are in competition for the public’s marginal 
expenditure against foreign holidays or a new car. 


OBLIGATIONS 

It is simply not possible to hold the Boards of National- 
ised Industries commercially accountable if they are 
expected to carry obligations which do not apply to their 
competitors. This question of accountability is crucial and 
ironically the extent to which industry, private or public, 
can properly be held accountable is in inverse ratio to the 
scale of outside intervention. This does not detract from 
my view that any elected Government has the right and 
duty to interpret the ‘‘national interests’’ and to ensure that 
industry does not act contrary to that interest. What I do 
believe, however, is that the dangers of intervention should 
be more clearly recognised and that where the Government 
decides to intervene it should do so in accordance with 
clearly defined ground rules. It should intervene only for 
macro economic or social objectives and the intervention 
and the objectives should be publicly known and it should 
apply equally to both the private and public sector. 


RECOMPENSE 
Some of the Nationalised Industries are hybrid bodies 
providing both a commercial and a social service. Railways 
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are a typical example. I do not think this is a particularly 
difficult problem. Already the Government pays for (note 
I say ‘‘pays for’’ not subsidises) certain railway commercial 
services like the London commuter services which are run 
for social and wider economic reasons rather than for railway 
commercial reasons. Last year the Government made a 
major advance in this direction by compensating the railways 
for the revenue they had lost by keeping fares to an 
uneconomic level at the Government’s request. 

This must be the right approach since it enables the 
Government to achieve its wider political and economic 
objectives without distorting the narrower commercial remit 
of the industry or detracting from the accountability of the 
Board. | have always believed that the peculiarly British 
argument about the ownership of industry is a complete 
red herring. | would suspect that most of you here are like 
me — paid employees. I sometimes think we might even 
receive the accolade of being included in the term 
‘“‘workers’’. There is no fundamental difference between 
a firm owned by the large institutions or a firm owned by 
the State. What determines the contribution of either to 
the advancement of our country is how the industries are 
managed and I think that all of us would agree that clear-cut 
accountability at all levels is fundamental to good manage- 
ment. 

The State-owned industry is a relatively new beast but 
we are going to live ina mixed economy for the foreseeable 
future. It can be argued that the Nationalised Industries 
should be run, as is the case with road construction, as 
Government Departments. I do not personally support that 
proposition but it is a perfectly reasonable argument. If 
they are to continue to be run as an integral part of industry 
and commerce, they can only be run on industrial and com- 
mercial principles conforming to the plans and policies of 
Government in the same way as any other responsible com- 
pany in the land. 

Any other approach is, | am convinced, detrimental 
to the management of the Nationalised Industries and, 
because we are a large and integral part of British industry, 
detrimental also to the private sector. 


— Railway Review 


FACTS... 


To move 1000 tons of oil would take 48 of the largest 
giant road tankers or ONE train of only 14 100-ton bogie 
wagons. 

* * * 

The internal combustion engine is the greatest single 
pollutor of the air we breathe — 4000 million gallons of 
petrol are consumed in a year on British roads. British Rail 
use 240 million gallons of far less harmful diesel fuel a year, 
and the trend for the future is to develop electric power. 
A dramatic cut in air pollution can be achieved by investing 
in a modern railway. 

* * * 

Road transport kills 20 people every day and injures 
another 1000. On British Rail in 1970 — the latest year 
for up-to-date statistics — there was onerail passenger death 
in a train accident per 9447 million passenger miles. Much 
of BR’s investment is directed towards safety. 


— Railway Review 
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Social responsibilities seen as overriding 
profit-making by railways 


In this article, the Minister of Railways, Mr McGuigan, 
discusses with chief Parliamentary reporter Barry Haw- 
kins problems facing the railways, policies the Labour 


Government plans to implement to overcome them and 
likely new developments in passenger and freight haul- 
age. 


While a primary aim will be to run efficient, economical 
services, the Labour Government will attach even greater 
importance to the social role of the railways in future 
development planning, says the new Minister of Railways, 
Mr McGuigan. 

If there was public demand for a service it was the 
job of the railways to. provide it. 

**Clearly if the railways are to be planned and developed 
along these lines there will be some sections which won't 
pay as well as others, but for social reasons they will have 
to be maintained. 

‘The railways have a social role to play. In the early 
days the system was created to open up this country and 
to provide lines of communication for passengers and goods 
traffic. This function is just as significant now.” 

The Minister has little time for the people who knock 
the Railways Department because it doesn’t show a profit. 

‘*T would ask these critics to consider just how much 
of the country’s finances are poured into building and main- 
taining roads. The loss on railways pales into insignificance 
when you consider the money required to subsidise road 
and other forms of transport. 

‘‘A fact which is overlooked to a great degree is that 
no passenger or freight service in this country can possibly 
carry the volume of passengers or the quantity of goods 
as economically and efficiently as the railways.” 


COMMUTER COSTS 

Expenditure on commuter services is a popular target 
for the critics, particularly those in country areas. 

The Minister says that if the department shut down 
these services an added burden would be thrust on road 
transport which was already operating under considerable 
difficulty. The same effect would be achieved by pushing 
up fares. 

‘‘! rather feel that criticism from the rural sector is 
not well based when one considers the amount of subsidy 
it receives.”’ 

One of the biggest tasks facing the department is the 
replacement of rolling stock now approaching the end of 
its economic life. 

‘“The railcars in many areas are certainly becoming 
run down. We are short of rolling stock — there is no ques- 
tion about that. The railways are bursting at the seams — 
passenger-wise and freight-wise. 

‘“We are concerned that new rolling stock should be 
the best available for New Zealand conditions. This country 
hasn’t had the best experience as far as railcars are con- 
cerned. 


Mr McGuigan 


... “It is going to take a lot of time.’’ 


‘*With a railcar when the engine packs up the whole 
unit is Out of action. I am looking at this situation very 
seriously with a view to perhaps placing a much greater 
emphasis on the use of locomotives and trains as being 
in the long-run more efficient than railcars. They can be 
just as fast and comfortable and if a locomotive breaks down 
you can always hook another on. 

‘*We are looking throughout the world at forms of train 
haulage. We are not sure what the final answer is but clearly 
in a number of areas locomotive and passenger coaches 
are going to be a better investment than the railcars which 
have been used in the past.” 


UPGRADING NEEDED 

Commuter services were being included in the plan 
for a general upgrading of passenger carriages. 

‘‘An upgrading in these services is needed — I am 
well aware of this. We will be making progressive improve- 
ments.”’ 

In the move to modernise the railways plant, the Minis- 
ter plans to ensure that as much of the construction as 
possible is done in New Zealand. 

‘*Our railway workshops clearly need more work, grea- 
ter incentives, more interesting work than they have had 
in the past. 

‘‘l believe the skills of the workshops are as good as 
the skills anywhere and if equipment and rolling stock can 
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be built in our workshops, it will be built here.’ 

Recently, the president of the Railway Officers’ 
Institute, Mr R. Neal, predicted that if the Labour Gover- 
nment’s policy of offering a single unit rate for goods travel- 
ling inter-island by rail was implemented it would result 
in a loss to the department of up to $10 million annually. 

He claimed that if this loss was charged against the 
department it would be a punishing blow for staff morale. 

The Minister hopes to remove the possibility of any 
adverse effect on morale by stressing the comparatively 
small cost of a railway service against expenditure on road- 
ing and other forms of transport. 


MORALE BOOST 

‘If one looks on the railways as a service which has 
to make a profit one overlooks all these other factors. If 
the service is good, efficient and popular to the people then 
this should be of great satisfaction to the staff of the depart- 
ment. I am the first to agree that morale can be dampened 
when staff are working under bad conditions and with poor 
equipment, but I cannot imagine that the morale of people 
working on the Silver Star, the Silver Fern and similar trains 
can be anything but high. The best boost for morale is to 
ensure that the railways are kept busy and that plant and 
rolling stock is modernised.”’ 

The Government’s plan for a single rate for freight 
haulage is basic to its regional development policy. 

When was it likely to be implemented? 

‘‘The question of freight subsidies and the suggested 
unit rate are now being considered at Ministerial level. They 
were provisions in our policy to assist regional development 
and we have to determine how we are going to do this 
best. For this reason we are consulting the people concerned 
and will be deciding shortly just how the incentives for 
development are to be introduced and how they will apply. 


TAKING TIME 

‘*Frankly we are not rushing it. Regional development, 
although we have taken a number of steps, is not an over- 
night process. While we are determined to assist industry, 
we have to see how this can be done most effectively. Geog- 
raphical considerations have to be taken into account.”’ 

Mr McGuigan is unable to see how anyone can estimate 
what the unit rate proposal will cost when no decision has 
been made on how it is to be implemented. 

‘*T would also stress that this is not a cost but an incen- 
tive. The Government’s policies are designed to increase 
production and thus the gross national product. The railways 
can, and will, play a significant part in this in the centres 
we have outlined and the money spent will be more than 
recovered by increasing the nation’s wealth. 

‘*These are factors which have to be taken into account. 
Any statement that sucha scheme is going to cost $10 million 
should be studied in the light of the ultimate overall gain.”’ 


BRANCH LINES 

In recent years, a large number of uneconomic branch 
lines have been closed in line with the National Govern- 
ment’s policy. 

Mr McGuigan says he plans to look very hard at any 
future proposals to close these lines. A decision to close 
a branch line would only be taken after full consultation 
with the people in the area. 

“Closer attention will be paid to such closures than 
in the past. A case in point is the Greymouth-Ross line 
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which will remain open in spite of suggestions that it should 
be closed. 

‘*A railway is vital to this area and if it was closed 
it would merely be another setback for the Coast. People 
and industry have to be considered and the overall situation 
taken into account.” 

The Minister has plans to embark on a programme 
of promotion of the railway road services. 

‘*The road services are a very large part of the railways 
activities and my aim is to modernise and update them with 
a view to the Railways Department playing a much greater 
role in tourist transport. 


COMPETITION AHEAD 

*“We have the coaches, we have the skilled drivers 
— in fact, we have all the expertise and we are going after 
the business.” 

Did this mean that private bus operators could expect 
increased competition from the railway road services? 

‘They can expect fair competition. No one has any 
desire to eliminate the private operator. The railways are 
owned by the people of this country and they will be after 
business just as the private operator is. 

‘*We will be active in every area of the tourist trade 
— both New Zealanders and overseas tourists.” 

The Minister feels that the time is long past for dispelling 
the notion of train travel as dirty and dusty. The Silver 
Star and the Silver Fern are among the best passenger trains 
in the world. 

‘The introduction of the Northerner next year will be 
the next step in the modernisation programme and we will 
be working progressively from there. This isn’t a five-minute 
job — it is going to take a lot of time. 

‘*With morale in some sections of the railways not as 
high as it should be there is every reason why it should 
be restored.” 
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Your obedient servants no longer... 


Although railwaymen are not strictly speaking civil ser- 
vants — it would probably have been a better thing had 
they been — they are certainly public servants in a publicly 
owned industry. 

So, what the ILO director general, Wilfred Jenks, said 
some time ago should be relevant. 

He said: **Far-reaching changes are now taking place 
in the public services of many countries. . . The basic trend 
is from the concept of authority to that of dialogue.” 

The ILO point out that the increasing part the State 
is called upon to play in national life has, in many cases, 
made it overwhelmingly the largest employer of manpower. 
The time has passed when the State was concerned only 
with the administration of justice, the maintenance of law 
and order, security and defence and a minimum control 
over public affairs. Whether it be in economic or social 
affairs, itis commonplace nowadays for the State to foster 
progress by taking positive action in many areas: and with 
the expansion of the public and semi-public sector, it has 
also entered the commercial and industrial field. 

That’s what the ILO says. In the United States the 
number of Federal civil servants increased by 25 per cent 
in 17 years from 1947 to 1964. At State and local government 
level there the increases have been of the order of 50 per 
cent, or more in ten years. In France, one salaried employee 
out of six is now a public servant. 

At the ILO, representatives nagged about conditions 
of employment in the public service which “inevitably 
affected the life of the whole community’’. 

In Britain there has been an overall increase in civil 
service personnel of 8.4 per cent between 1950 and 1968. 
But the increase in scientific and technical staff went up 
by 48 per cent and in the so-called executive class the 
increase was 30 per cent. 

They were not thinking of the poor old railwaymen 
when they were discussing the conditions and salaries of 
British public servants. 


PARTNERS 

According to the ILO, all this is creating a different 
attitude. Officials of the newer type, less and less amenable 
to the ‘‘obedient servant’’ concept, aspire to be regardless 
partners in progress. Public servants, like all workers, wish 
to share the fruits of national prosperity, to improve their 
working conditions and standard of living and to have a 
voice in the determination of their terms and conditions 
of employment. 

A joint committee of the ILO claimed that changes 
of considerable magnitude had occurred in this area in recent 
years. Attention was called to an ever wider recognition 
of the fact that the relationship between public servants 
and the employing authority was not so basically different 
from the contractual employer-employee relationship in 
industry. 

There was wide agreement in the committee that public 
servants should have the same right as employees in the 
private sector of the economy to establish and join organisa- 
tions of their own choosing and without any restriction. 
Recalling that the right to organise for all workers, including 
public servants, had been established by the ILO more than 
20 years ago with the adoption in 1948 of the Freedom 
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of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise Con- 
vention (No. 87), the committee expressed the hope that 
those governments which had not yet ratified Convention 
87 would be able to do so as early as possible and that 
those governments which had ratified it but did not yet 
implement it fully would comply with this obligation. 


STRIKES 

The committee took note that there have been more 
strikes in the public service and this was found to be “‘a 
social phenomenon which occurred irrespective of whether 
or not it was permitted under existing legislation. Some 
members pointed out that, in the absence of other effective 
procedures, direct action might sometimes be the only possi- 
bility for public servants to obtain concessions from the 
government.” 

There was wide agreement that work stoppages in the 
public sector should not be looked upon as mere public 
disturbances liable to be punished with criminal and adminis- 
trative sanctions; and several speakers stressed that strikes, 
when they occurred, were often merely a symptom of a 
serious situation of tensions and frustrations and that it was 
important to detect and remedy the profound causes of the 
situation. 

It is doubtful whether the British Government — this 
one at any rate — will take much notice of the ILO. Cen- 
turies of authoritarian rule in this country, based on the 
elitist principle through the public school education, will 
not be affected greatly by the deliberations of a committee 
in Geneva. The real changes will come about by action 
within Britain — and that movement should be spearheaded 
by the trade unions on behalf of the mass of the workers, 
not just public servants. 


— Railway Review 


YOUR PRESS 


The American trade union press is a much lustier crea- 
ture than ours in Britain. Whereas there is only one weekly 
— your own ‘Railway Review’ in Britain — there are at 
least 55 in the United States and Canada. 

Normally, the U.S. union journals and newspapers are 
distributed as part of the union’s line of communication. 
They do not have to scramble for paid readers as we in 
the ‘Review’ have to do. 

However, the attitude of the North American labour 
press is like our own. The president of the ILPA, Raymond 
Pasnick who is editor of ‘‘Steel Labour’’, said recently: 
‘*Developing rank and file interests, loyalty, understanding 
and support involves a continuing communications effort, 
best performed by a vigorous and lively labour press. When 
a unionist wants to learn what is being done for him, about 
getting more money, job security, improved working condi- 
tions and a better standard of living for himself and his 
family, he logically turns to his union newspaper. At least 
he should. We supply our readers with a special kind of 
view, a unique and valuable service. 

—Rly Review. 
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WHO SAYS WE'RE TOO MILITANT? 


Trade unionists do not need telling that the Government 
is pulling a fast one when it tries to put the blame for inflation 
on excessive demands from the unions for higher wages. 

The argument has always been made that unions are 
forced to make claims for higher wages to offset the increases 
in the cost of living, to which the other side retorts that 
the increases are due to high wages. 

But now Professor Laidler in his 1972 Lister Lecture 
puts a different view. The text of the lecture appears in 
the quarterly review put out by the National Westminster 
Bank. 

Pointing to the international causes of inflation, Profes- 
sor Laidler said it ‘‘follows that explanations that look to 
purely domestic causes of inflation — I am thinking here 
in particular of those explanations that centre on trade union 
militancy — are quite simply too parochial in outlook and 
confuse the description of inflation with the analysis of its 
causes.” 

Certainly ‘“‘there is ample room within the explanation 
| have advanced, for trade unions to demand large increases 
in money wages in a period in which large increases in 
prices are anticipated and for employers to be willing to 
concede to such increases’’. 

Professor Laidler said he knew of no evidence ‘‘that 
would compel disbelief in the assertions of trade union 
leaders that their ‘militancy’ in recent years has been the 
result of their desire to protect their members’ living stan- 
dards against erosion by an inflationary process neither of 
their creation, nor under their control”’. 

WRONG VIEW 

He went on: “‘It is a widely held’ view that a prices 

and incomes policy is an essential ingredient in any measures 


designed to reduce the current inflation rate, but I would 
reject this view for two reasons. First, the premise upon 
which the case for such a policy is based is that union 
aggressiveness is the root cause of the problem and I have 
already rejected that premise. This is not a decisive argu- 
ment against an incomes policy for, inasmuch as large wage 
and price increases are a symptom of inflation, it is certainly 
possible that a policy of attempting directly to control them 
could relieve the symptoms if it did not, in and of itself, 
cure the disease, however, the fact remains that quite 
exhaustive empirical investigation has failed to produce any 
evidence that such policies have in the past affected the 
rate of inflation, with the sole exception of the Cripps era 
when wage and price controls were accompanied by a bat- 
tery of quantitative restrictions as well. This, of course, 
does not mean that prices and incomes policies have no 
effect. Given that they are so much easier to apply to some 
sectors of the economy than others, they undoubtedly pro- 
duce some inefficiency in the use of resources and consider- 
able short-run iniquities in the distribution of income. Thus, 
like orthodox policies they impose cost on the community, 
but unlike orthodox policies, there is no evidence that they 
succeed in reducing the overall rate of change of prices 
and incomes. 

‘*In the fact of these problems it is surprising that there 
is still such wide support for the reintroduction of prices 
and incomes policies, but itis worth noting that their propo- 
nents find it much easier to agree that some such policy 
should be used than to agree upon even the approximate 
form in which it should be implemented.” 


— Railway Review 
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AUTOMATIC COUPLERS: 


THE VITAL LINK 
IN FULL RAILWAY AUTOMATION 


Europe's railways now have nearly nine years to get 
ready for automatic couplers. Conversion is scheduled to 
start in Easter 1979. By 1981 all wagons carrying interna- 
tional freight should be converted. And well over 50 per 
cent of Europe’s total wagon fleet will be fitted with automa- 
tic couplers by 1985. Total cost: roughly FFrs 8,800 million. 


‘It’s a high price to pay,’’ says Prof. Dr. H. M. Oefter- 
ing, first president of Deutsche Bundesbahn. ‘‘But a mere 
drop in the ocean compared with the benefits automatic 
coupling will bring.”’ 

Automatic coupling is the vital factor behind complete 
railway automation. But there are other benefits too. Safety, 
for instance. On the 20 railway systems concerned with 
UIC plans for conversion, manual couplers are at present 
accounting for at least four fatal accidents out of every 
100,000 staff. And the total number of coupling accidents 
this year are expected to total about 150 for every 100,000 
staff. “Introduction of automatic coupling,’’ says Prof. Oef- 
tering, ‘“‘will entail a decisive decrease in coupling accidents 
after 1980.” 

There are two other manual coupler drawbacks which 
the UIC says automation will overcome: time-wasting in 
yards and freight train weight limitation. 

On Deutsche Bundesbahn alone, manual couplers are 
eating up around 10,000 man-hours a day. And SNCF, SBB 
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and Ferrovie Dello Stato together compute that they are 
losing roughly 24,000 man-hours daily because of outmoded 
manual coupling operations. 

Financial savings for all four railways following conver- 
sion to automatic couplers should work out at around 6.9 
to 9.8 per cent of total annual expenses on staff costs alone. 

Man-hour savings are not going to be the only financial 
perk railways will receive following adoption of the automa- 
tic coupler. The UIC comments: ‘‘Faster train formation 
and eventual full automation is bound to mean greater 
revenues for the railways. And so for that matter are the 
heavier train formations which automatic couplers will per- 
mit.” 

The relative fragility of existing manual couplers 
imposes strict limits on tractive force and precludes the 
formation of heavy trains in Europe. One reason for max- 
imum train weights of 3000 tons in Europe compared with 
up to 10,000 tons in the Soviet Union and the U.S.A. is 
due to manual coupler operation, says the UIC. 

It was the outstanding success of automatic couplers 
in the United States, Soviet Union and Japan which finally 
decided the UIC to draw up a basic design specification 
in 1960. *‘Now we have a coupler which we consider is 
probably the best in the world,”’’ says the UIC. 
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UNICUPLER 

Result of 10 years’ intensive testing and modification 
by the UIC is the Unicupler which was designed at the 
Knorr-Bremse technical centre of the _ International 
Unicupler Association in collaboration with the French 
group, Boirault-Sambre et Meuse (BSM). Members of the 
Unicupler Association include: Knorr Bremse, Bergische 
Stahl-Industrie (Germany), Alex Friedmann (Austria), 
Usines Emile Henricot (Belgium), Sociedad Espanola de 
Frenos (Spain), Fabrika Vagonka Kraljevo (Yugoslavia), 
Societe des Forges & Atelier du Creusot, H. K. Porter 
(France), Spa Fiat (Italy), Aktiebolaget Svenska Jarnvag- 
sverkstaderna (Sweden), and Georg Fischer (Switzerland). 

_ Apart from automatically connecting the buffing and 
draw gear, the Unicupler was designed to carry out three 
basic functions: automatically couple the compressed-air 
pipes and electrical circuits; direct coupling with the Soviet 
SA3 automatic coupler: direct coupling with the Intermat 
coupler designed by the OSShD. 

Basically, the Unicupler works as follows: The end 
of the coupling arm is forced into position by a pin and 
two spring elements. The two coupler heads are automati- 
cally engaged as the guide surfaces of the one engage with 
the mating surfaces of the other. Simultaneously, a locking 
system blocks any possible uncoupling. 

The coupler head is eccentrically suspended and hori- 
zontally and vertically moveable. Below the centre line of 
the coupler head is a horn which is arranged to permit a 
wide horizontal coupling range for the pair of heads. 

Tensile and compressive forces are transmitted through 
the coupling head, which is connected to a joint through 
the push-pull mechanism which receives these forces and 
absorbs the major part of the transmitted energy. 

The head carries a cross-beam support and shock- 
absorber mounting which automatically centres it horizon- 
tally and vertically and returns it to the central position. 

The unit provides a 220 mm horizontal coupling range 
and 140 mm vertical. In spite of the wide horizontal range, 
the coupler shape excludes any possible contact with the 
buffers. 

The horn initiates automatic coupling of up to two air 
pipes and 12 electrical contacts. When uncoupled, the air 
pipes and cable connections are protected behind the guide 
surfaces of the coupler heads. If necessary, the action of 
the isolating cock at the air-coupling can be made semi- 
automatic, so that it opens automatically when the pipe 
is coupled. The isolating cock can always be opened and 
closed by hand from either side of the wagon. 

Extensive tests with the design have been carried out 
both in the field and at Knorr Bremse Munich laboratories. 
For instance, over 60,000 trials have been made on a geomet- 
ric test rig in order to determine the coupling range. 

Since the beginning of test operations, the Munich 
centre has carried out around 20,000 hook-up tests with 
the coupling. For this purpose, complete wagon chassis 
were equipped with the coupling fittings. 

But by far the most important and exacting test was 
carried out using experimental equipment fitted to 100 
wagons belonging to UIC member railways. Two test trains 
were operated — one through Sweden and the other through 
Comecon territory — consisting of five wagons linked alter- 
nately by Intermat and Unicupler couplers. The trials were 
supervised by a joint UIC/OSShD committee which finally 
reported back: ‘‘Interconnecting tests between the two units 
100 per cent successful.’’ 
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INTERMAT 

Officers of the Vereinigter Schienenfahrzeugbau, Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, which was responsible for work 
on the Intermat coupler, told- IRJ: *‘We’re satisfied that 
the design of this coupler will meet all the requirements 
of the UIC and OSShD. It’s been tested in the most adverse 
weather cohditions, and came out of the tests with flying 
colours.”’ 

The Intermat gives a satisfactory lock, including air 
and electric transmissions, for wagons with a side difference 
of 220 mm and aheight variation of up to 140 mm. A tolerance 
of 8 mm in the outlines of the two coupled heads allows 
for safe coupling under conditions of snow and ice, and 
when the coupling is dirty. 

This tolerance also makes it unnecessary to machine 
the casting, so that full surface strength is retained. Coupling 
is by gravity, aided by a pressure spring. Faultless coupling 
is claimed, even at high speed. 

Main difference between the Unicupler and Intermat 
is that the OSShD unit is fitted with a heavy spring support, 
while the Unicupler can be supported by a spring leg or 
tilt arm which avoids the buffer beam. 

Prototypes of the Intermat were built at Waggonbrau 
Bautzen and tested both on the test rig at Schlauroth and 
in operation in Sweden and the Soviet Union. Wagons fitted 
with the coupler were hauled and shunted on double inclines, 
ferry boat ramps, and tracks with radii as tight as 35 m 
— conditions unlikely to be encountered in practice. 

Both the Intermat and Unicupler are fitted with a draw 
spring which ensures there is little play in the stabilising 
joint and effectively counteracts the danger of two-axle 
freight wagons derailing. 

The couplers are now virtually ready for installation 
throughout Europe. The European Conference of Ministers 
of Transport has sanctioned their introduction as from Eas- 
ter 1979. And the UIC has obtained Unicupler agreement 
for continent-wide right to use designs and drawings of the 
unit’s component parts. 

So what problems still have to be solved before Europe 
begins the big changeover? Basically, just one — financing. 
No one really knows where the money is coming from. 
Nor, for that matter, just how much money is going to 
be needed. 

At 1970 prices, the price for a complete automatic coup- 
ling with coupler head, compressed air pipeline, support 
and traction and pressure gear works out at roughly FFrs 
2400 to FFrs 2600. And by 1980 that price could be much 
higher. While present estimates for the total changeover 
stand at around FFrs 8800 million, some railway economists 
estimate that the eventual price could be as much as FFrs 
10,000 million. 


— International Railway Journal 


LOCO RECORD 


A West German railway locomotive recently broke a 
new record — it travelled 50,251 km in one month, and 
covered a distance equal to a trip round the world in less 
than 25 days. 

The locomotive averaged 1621 km daily, which is the 
equivalent of running at 67.5 km/h continuously 24 hours 
a day. 


— Railway Review 
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BRITAIN’S WEST COAST MAIN LINE ELECTRIFICATION LINK UP 

Height and lateral displacement of the contact wire is seen here being checked by an engineer on the roof of a wiring 
train during the extension into Scotland of British Rail’s high-speed electrified system. One of the companies involved 
in the extension is British Insulated Callender’s Construction Co. Ltd and this involvement was marked at the border 
recently with the linking up at Gretna Junction of their overhead traction equipment, thus symbolising the partnership 
in the scheme of the London Midland and Scottish Regions. 

The 25kV 50Hz overhead equipment being supplied and erected includes, for the first time on a major electrification 
scheme in Britain, a steel reinforced aluminium catenary to support the copper contact wire. It also includes lightweight 
headspan supporting structures, used where possible in place of rigid portals in multi-track areas, with the catenary and 
contact wires being supported by span wires crossing the tracks between the masts. Another notable advance over previous 
practice is the reduction in size and weight of insulators. 

These, and other developments, have resulted in a reduction in costs of overhead equipment, while maintaining the 
high standard required for inter-city train performance. Tests have shown that speeds of over 100 mph (161 kph) can 
be achieved with the equipment. When operational, the West Coast Main Line electrification scheme will substantially 
improve passenger and freight services between London, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow. 
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RAILWAYS WINNING A RACE, 
WITH AIRCRAFT ¥2 | 


MIECZYSLAW SAMOJLUK 


Demands for transportation means are rising in a direct 
proportion to the expansion of big city centres, industrial 
sites and tourist regions. While maritime and air transports 
are being developed at a rate more or less parallel to that 
of the industrial progress of many countries, the problem 
of passenger and freight transport over short and medium 
routes is hard to solve in a majority of countries. The expec- 
tations linked in the past with automobile transport proved 
deceptive. It is especially in ‘“‘peak hours’’ that daily jour- 
neying to work and after-work departures from big cities 
pose a grave problem. It takes only 45 minutes by air to 
reach Paris from London, but twice as much time is needed 
to cover the distance from the airport to the city centre. 
The most luxurious and rapid limousines drag on in the 
streets of big metropolitan cities at the speed of a horse- 
driven carriage of a century ago. Obviously, such a situation 
compels governments and proper transport authorities to 
seek for prompt and efficacious solutions. Higher speed 
and bigger capacity of vehicles as well as traffic safety are 
their main and foremost preoccupations at present. Accord- 
ingly, the relevant investigations go into many directions. 

The measures undertaken so far seem to confirm once 
again that the rail vehicle — the train — is the most popular 
and widely recognised means of rapid conveyance on short 
and medium distances. 

Certainly, not a steam-engine traction train, which may 
only occasionally play a role in auxiliary transport. Steam 
locomotives in railway transport are being replaced by com- 
bustion engines and electric locomotives, featuring higher 
speed and bigger traction power. France has already con- 
structed her experimental Aerotrain. The United States, 
with a view to improving its railways traffic system, takes 
advantage of aviation experience. The renowned aircraft 
firms like United Aircraft, Grumman or Garrett have been 
specifically engaged for this purpose. These huge concerns 
have built remarkable trains, which, however, cannot be 
put into service unless the tracks and the whole signalling 
system are completely reconstructed. Thus, whereas in the 
sphere of propulsion the speed is theoretically no longer 
a problem the tracks represent an obstacle to its implementa- 
tion. 

Japan went even further in the domain of railway com- 
munication. Without too much concern for financial outlay, 
she built a superb railway connection linking Tokyo with 
Osaka. The ultramodern trains rush along that route at a 
speed of 200 km per hour. Many economists, constructors 
and builders do not stop admiring the qualities of Japanese 
railways, but at the same time they cannot help wondering 
if even the rich countries should afford such expenditure, 
since the costs involved are exceptionally high. The cost 
of | km of the Japanese railways amounts to $1.5 million. 

Investigations of the British Royal Railways were 
primarily concerned with seeking for the most favourable 
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solutions entailing the lowest possible outlays. Following 
the results obtained at the Railways Research Centre at 
Derby the construction of the first model train named 
Advance Passenger Train — APT — began. Owing to a 
new running-gear suspension system and a novel wheels 
profile the new train will use the tracks existing today. Its 
trial runs will last approximately one year. The first British 
ultra-modern APT train is scheduled to be put into regular 
service in 1974. 

As is well known, Poland is a country where railways 
have played and continue to play a decisive role in passenger 
and freight transport alike. Some 400 million tons of goods 
and close to 100 million passengers are transported annually 
by railways. 

One of the factors propitious to the expansion of Polish 
railways is the fact that Poland, a transit country between 
East and West, is freighting in transit some 20 million tons 
of goods per year. Hence, it is quite natural that she is 
very interested in a further development of railway trans- 
port. 


POLAND IN THE FOREFRONT OF PROGRESS 

Under the railway expansion programme for the years 
1971-1975 a double investment effort will be made in the 
field of further electrification, enlargement of combustion- 
type traction, modernisation of the existing rolling stock, 
extension of research and technical potential, and advanced 
personnel training. Over the next few years the railways 
will acquire up-to-date multi-axle freight wagons of high 
capacity for transportation of coal, ores, sulphur, cereals 
and cement. Also, extensible-roof wagons, self-discharging 
lorries, double-deckers for motor car transportation, eight- 
axled tankcars and refrigerating vans as well as big container 
trucks will be added to the existing rolling stock, which, 
in turn, will be thoroughly modernised. In fact, over the 
next five years some 100,000 wagons now operated will 
undergo a complete modernisation and reconstruction. 
Moreover, the same plan envisages that 10,000 engine- 
drivers and electric-traction employees as well as nearly 
20,000 repair and technical shop workers will be trained. 

Important decisions have also been taken with regard 
to a further expansion of heavy and machinery industries 
working for the needs of railway rolling stock industry. Sub- 
stantial sums are being assigned for research work in the 
domain of railway transport. For example, the Central 
Design Office of Railway Rolling Stock Industry is now 
elaborating the prototypes of increased-power locomotives 
which, once put into operation, would bring the speed of 
Polish railway trains close to that of the leading world’s 
railways. Polish passenger cars will be capable of running 
at a speed of 200 km/h, while freight wagons, initially, at 
100 km/h and later on at 120 km/h. An electric locomotive, 
now under construction, designed for freight haulage will 
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run at a speed of 125 km/h, while its passenger version, 
developing a power of 3000 kw and using direct current, 
will run at a speed of 140 km/h. Another type of electric 
locomotive capable of developing a speed of 200 km/h is 
now in its final stage of designing and construction work. 
Intensive work is also being carried on in the field of expand- 
ing combustion-engine traction. One of the series of 
combustion-engine locomotives will be a unit of 3000 h.p. 
designed for very heavy passenger and freight trains. These 
are, of course, only some of the projects worked upon by 
numerous teams of Polish specialists. 


THE LATEST UNITS FOR EXPORT 

The programme envisages also a further extension of 
rolling stock industry with a view to stepping up its produc- 
tion for export. This line of industry is undeniably leading 
in the world. The dynamics of its development may well 
be witnessed by the following figures: since 1948, Poland 
has exported 2493 locomotives, 7540 passenger cars and 
104,700 freight wagons, and is now ranked as the fourth 
biggest rolling stock exporter in the world. 

Railway rolling stock is a traditional line of Polish indus- 
try. Already in the inter-war period it offered some very 
modern solutions with regard to steam locomotives and pas- 
senger Cars, winning foreign markets and attaining numerous 
successes at international exhibitions. For example, in 1937 
in Paris a train composed of a steam locomotive capable 
of running at a speed of 140 km/h and several luxurious 
passenger cars was successfully exhibited. The Polish rol- 
ling stock was at the time exported to Morocco, Bulgaria, 
Estonia, Latvia and China. It must be remembered that 
those were just the beginnings of the Polish rolling stock 
industry in the sphere of motor wagons construction, featur- 
ing genuine design solutions and adapted to develop a rela- 
tively high speed of up to 150 km/h. 

The post-war needs required a further expansion of 
this industry. Already in 1968 alone the exports of rolling 
stock were valued at $80 million. Its further development 
is primarily connected with technical progress and concent- 
ration in a few specifically chosen lines. Noteworthy is the 
planned reduction of cars tare by some 10 per cent and 
the constant improvement of railway cars for special uses. 
Passenger coaches of I and II class are already adapted 
to run at a speed of 160 km/h. 


COMFORTABLE AND LUXURIOUS PASSENGER 
COACHES: POLAND’S SPECIALTY 

The materials used and design solutions made it possible 
to reduce the weight of a car steel box down to 8.4 tons. 
It is, in fact, the lightest railway wagon now available on 
the European market. Coach outfit, colouring of interior, 
glazing, sanitary facilities and ‘“‘calmness’’ of running — 
all this makes long journeys pleasant and without fatigue. 
Renowned and highly appreciated are Polish passenger cars 
provided with bedding facilities and coaches with a snack- 
bar. Mail and luggage vans are a Polish specialty within 
the Comecon. They are produced by the PAFAWAG 
Works in Wroclaw. Apart from functionally designed ser- 
vice section, these wagons have a sleeping compartment 
for the crew and a small kitchenette. A model of a luggage 
van, now under construction, will have a passage corridor 
which will enable the inclusion of such a wagon in the middle 
of a passenger train unit. All these types of wagons are 
adapted to a speed of 160 km/h. 

Considerable progress is being observed in the produc- 
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tion of combustion-engine locomotives equipped with diesel 
engines built under the licences of such foreign makers as 
Leyland, Henschel and others. Apart from this we are pro- 
ducing a wide range of engines designed and built by H. 
Cegielski Metal Industry Works at Poznan. 

The construction of Polish locomotives corresponds, 
in principle, to the requirements established by the UIC 
and recommendations of the UIC-ORH. The production 
programme of combustion-type locomotives is mainly 
centred on the unification and type classification of units 
as well as on the improvement of their technical and 
economic parameters. 

In addition to wagons, combustion-type and electric 
locomotives as well as multi-segment trains, the export list 
embraces also various spare parts, the most important of 
which being: complete cardan joint drives, wagons’ hyd- 
raulic shock-absorbers, buffers, screw drawbars, brake fix- 
tures, springs, etc. The production potential of this industry, 
the constant modernisation of design and technology, the 
reliability of execution, and the constant care attached to 
meeting all clients’ special demands permit to expect that 
the exports of Polish railway rolling stock will continue 
their dynamic expansion. 

Poland’s railway rolling stock industry is a modern set 
up disposing of a vast research and technical potential, which 
— in addition to adapting the purchased foreign licences 
— undertakes its own genuine research projects on a large 
scale. 


Transport Planning 


The Eastern European socialist countries, in 
COMECON, the socialist ‘‘Common Market’’, have just 
been discussing their common transport policies. 

Unlike the Capitalist section of Europe, where one 
would think railways had ceased to exist, except as a prob- 
lem, the railways in Eastern Europe are well to the fore 
in planning. 

Railways remain the main carrier of all import cargo 
and in the period 1971-75 the railways will handle over 80 
per cent of freight traffic. 

Some standardisation is taking place between the 
countries concerned — for instance in sub-assemblies and 
components of freight wagons. Proposals have been made 
to equip nearly 1,500 mm-gauge rolling stock with unified 
automatic couplings. 

International lines are being electrified. It is now possible 
to go by electric train on the Moscow-Kiev-Chop-Prague 
line and Kiev-Llov-Budapest route. Dieselisation looks after 
much of the rest of the international trains. 

The railway planners are working out schedules for new 
fast passenger trains to operate on the Berlin- 
Warsaw-Moscow and Sofia-Bucharest-Moscow and other 
routes. 

Containerisation is expending fast. By 1975, the Eastern 
European Socialist countries will have four international 
container routes: Berlin-Moscow; Sofia-Moscow; 
Budapest-Moscow; and Pilsen-Moscow. Container sea 
routes will be Rostok-Riga and Varna-Ilyichevsk. 

Automated management systems for freight, automa- 
tic read-off of rolling stock and a data transmission complex 
to work with other systems are all in the programme. 

—Railway Review 
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It was a filthy night in Palmerston North railway yards. 
Driven on the southerly, rain pelted down steadily on build- 
ings and track, on the long Limited express waiting to begin 
the far haul to the north, on the last few passengers sprinting 
from cars to platform. 

Sam Whittingham would take the train up to Taihape 
and bring back the southbound Limited. Firing the *‘Ka”’ 
that night on the haul to the roof of the North Island was 
Bill Smith, who many times before had shared the footplate 
with Whittingham. 

Hunching his shoulders against the downpour, a cadet 
handed up the train-running instructions for the driver's 
signature. This was a double check. Whittingham, booking- 
on, had already examined and signed for a set of instructions. 
These were the driver’s ‘‘bible’’, the word of God from 
the department on high telling him what he must do and 
what he must not do. He would note that a speed limit 
of 20 miles an hour applied to bridge No. 20. North of 
Marton re-ballasting of track meant another speed restric- 
tion. 


BOOKED IN 

The crew had booked on at 9.20 p.m., put on overalls, 
collected a heavy cast-iron tool box and walked along to 
the station, about a quarter of a mile, to take over the engine. 
The fireman carried a bucket containing, among other 
things, their teapot. Assisted by the shunter, Smith 
uncoupled the engine which was run up to the water tank. 
While the fireman took on water, Whittingham closely 
examined the locomotive and filled the oil cups. 

Whittingham had driven 958 many times before, and 
knew her as an old friend. He knew 958 as an honest per- 
former, a free steamer, an engine which would pull like 
a son-of-a-gun and at the same time have a fair turn of 
speed. 

No two steam locomotives were ever alike. Meticul- 
ously built to the finest specifications, some would do all 
their designers intended of them. Others, inexplicably, were 
shockers, consuming coal or oil voraciously and giving little 
in return. 4 

They were the despair of firemen and a mechanical 
horror to any driver who ever found himself at the regulator. 


FAILINGS 

Many engines went back to the shops with monotonous 
regularity with worksheets listing their numerous failings. 
But all the engineering skill of the NZR could never remedy 
their troubles. They remained poor engines all their working 
lives, shunned by train crews everywhere till eventually 
they went to the breakers’ yard. Old drivers remarked cyni- 
cally that even then they’d be late on their last journey. 

The last passenger was aboard, doors were closed, the 
guard, Jack Hawke, gave his clearance, and the Limited 
was ready to roll. Easing off the brake, Whittingham opened 
the throttle notch, moving the engine fractionally to take 


Steaming up the Main Trunk 
in the Limited on a filthy night 
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up tension on the couplings throughout the train. A smooth, 
jolt-free take-up was the hallmark of the good driver. Cylin- 
der cocks were opened to drain the cylinder heads of water 
which had condensed while the locomotive was standing. 
Amid clouds of steam billowing from her fore-end, KA958 
eased forward, the ponderous thrust of her drivers picking 
up a steady rhythm as the train rolled through the Square 
and headed down the long straight of Main Street. 

Bill Smith was feeding oil steadily, holding the steam 
pressure at a steady 200Ib. With a heating area of nearly 
2000 sq. ft. the KA would drink nearly four tons of oil 
on the haul up to Taihape. 


‘SON TIME’’ 

Near the end of Main Street, Whittingham reached for 
the whistle lanyard and gave a brief blast. His wife, Jean, 
paused at her domestic chores, glanced at the clock, and 
said ‘‘Cec’s away on time.’’ She’s heard him go out a 
thousand nights before. She’d hear the blast of the KA’s 
whistle again when Cecil brought train 229, the down Lim- 
ited, back into Palmerston North as the first light of the 
new day was lifting in the sky over the distant Main Trunk. 

(As with many railwaymen, Cecil Whittingham had a nick- 
name. He was Sam to everyone in the railways). 

The Limited blasted through Bunnythorpe at a brisk 
clip. Feilding was soon well behind, and the guard was 
moving through the carriages disturbing somnolent passen- 
gers with the cry, ‘‘Marton! Refreshments, 10 minutes!’’ 

Then they were on again, the KA using all her massive 
tractive effort of nearly 37,000Ib. as they headed up the 
stiff grades through Hunterville to Mangaweka. 

Fireman Smith had the immersion heater at work in 
the cab. Soon he and the driver were gulping draughts of 
black tea, strong and sweet. The weather had become worse. 
Rain drove like silver lances across the white headlight beam 
of 958, eddying and slashing into the cab, gleaming wetly 
on the tender. Whittingham drove slightly hunched forward, 
hand on regulator, other hand on the Westinghouse brake, 
squinting to see the permanent way stretching away in two 
gleaming lines of silver into the black maw of the wintry 
night. 

This was rugged country and slips were a continual 
hazard. Whittingham well remembered a previous night 
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when the headlight of 958 in a single heart-stopping moment 
picked up a small slip as they straightened from a curve. 
There was no time to stop, of course. Yelling to the fireman 
to hang on, they lunged at the mass of sludge heaped on 
the track. 

The 142-ton engine and tender bucked like a mad thing 
as they plunged into the slip. Mud spattered the cab glasses. 
Then they were through, with mud and debris piled on the 
foreframe to mark the encounter. 


HOW LONG? 

Friends often asked Whittingham: How long would the 
train take to stop in an emergency? They were slightly dis- 
believing, possibly thinking in terms of a motorcar, when 
the railwayman replied that the Limited of 300 tons would 
take 300 yards to stop at 30 miles an hour. At 60 miles 
an hour the distance would be proportionately greater. 

But there were no slips on the Toi Toi curve tonight, 
just rain coming down in torrents on the Mangaweka. Minia- 
ture streams cascaded down the steep faces, running yellow 
along the drains of the cuttings. 

This night they did strike trouble of a different kind 
on the Mangaweka hill. The train shuddered down all its 
length. Sleepy passengers wondered why the brakes were 
being suddenly applied. Whittingham and Smith simultane- 
ously looked at the air pressure gauge. The guard away 
back in his train also knew. An air hose had burst between 
two carriages. 

‘‘What a cow of a place and what a cow of a night 
for it to happen,”’ Whittingham said. 


INTEGRAL PART 

The breaking of an air hose automatically stopped the 
train. It was an integral part of the Westinghouse system. 
The hose must be replaced before the train could move. 
The train crew must do it. 

The guard carrying the spare hose jumped down from 
his van and began the awkward trek along the dark train. 
With slush lamp casting fitful light in the rain, Whittingham 
worked his way back along the carriages, examining coup- 
lings as he went, swinging the big spanner as he picked 
his way through the wet shingle. With the guard holding 
the lamp, the driver soon had the burst coupling off and 
the new one fitted. 

The unexpected stop had found the KA with a full 
head of steam and a hot fire. Within seconds the safety 
valve was blasting off, awakening the echoes in the valley. 
Smith had the injector pump going as the driver swung up 
on to the footplate, and had tested the brakes to ensure 
they were working throughout the train. 


NOT WASTED 

Whittingham wasted no time taking her away. Con- 
scious of lost time, the driver soon had the train moving 
along at a brisk clip, cocking his head to judge speed by 
the rail joints, easing her out of the curves, applying throttle 
as 958 straightened up. 

It was three minutes past midnight as they roared on 
to the long Mangaweka Viaduct, which meant they were 
running three minutes late. To be on time into Taihape 
at 12.20 a.m. they should have been on the bridge at mid- 
night. But Whittingham was untroubled. Even with a big 
train, 958 would pick up those errant three minutes. 

The uninitiated should know that a steam locomotive 
was by no means the last word in comfort. Stiffly sprung 
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and noisy, the engine progressed in a surging, lurching 
motion, a rowdy uncomfortable demon charging relentlessly 
into the blackness of the night. 

Then Smith was calling the Taihape distant and home 
signals. Whittingham indicated his imminent arrival with 
a brief whoop of the whistle, and they were grinding into 
the station. 


NO REST 

This meant no immediate rest for the engine crew. 
There were 800 gallons of oil to be taken on, to take the 
engine back to Paekakariki. 

To weary train crews the Taihape. drivers’ crib was 
a small piece of heaven. Always maintained immaculately, 
its fuggy warmth on a cold, wet night meant momentary 
relaxation from the exacting task at hand. 

Presently, Whittingham was heading away with the 
southbound Limited behind. As the train lashed along the 
black flanks of the big locomotive the driver pondered his 
lot. He remembered the days when he’d been a cleaner, 
when the shed foreman was an awful figure of doom to 
any young man who didn’t turn out his engine in immaculate 
condition. Sam remembered his days of firing, swinging 
the shovel for hours on end on the surging footplate, frozen 
on one side, baked on the other, battling with bad engines 
and poor coal to keep some kind of steam pressure and 
some kind of schedule. 

The sky was lightening as the train thundered through 
Halcombe and straightened up for the last run home down 
Main Street, Palmerston North. Sleepy Jean would hear 
the KA’s brief whooping cry through the rainy night and 
put on the kettle. Whittingham and Smith would uncouple 
958 and run her down to the sheds for a final check-over 
before ending the shift. 

Then it was home to bacon and eggs and to bed. 


— The Dominion 


Intermittent Jet Service 


The Canadian Turbo train has been plagued with trou- 
bles ever since it was first introduced in 1968. The jet- 
powered, sleek, silver train has been withdrawn twice for 
extensive modifications to try to cure its failings. 

Two years ago it was taken out of service and one 
newspaper called on the Canadian National ‘‘to demand 
that the Canadian engine and car-frame makers find out 
what’s wrong once and for all with this essential train, so 
Canadians can expect and enjoy inter-city train travel of 
the kind they experience abroad’’. 

Since then more than 100 modifications have been 
made. They amount to a major overhaul and have been 
carried out by technicians from United Aircraft of Canada 
Ltd, who own the trains and lease them to Canadian 
National. 

There have been many recurring faults which have been 
blamed on climatic extremes. 

The Turbo is expected to go back into service in March. 

In the meantime, some Canadians are faced with 
remarkable primitiveness if they dare want to travel by train. 

The railways of Canada have recently been dishing 
out propaganda claiming ‘‘to dispel the myth that passenger 
travel is being discouraged’’. 

—Rly Review. 
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Railways in the USSR handle more than three quarters 
of the country’s entire goods turnover — almost 2,500,000 
million ton-kilometres. It is characteristic that the Soviet 
railway network, while accounting for only a tenth of the 
world’s railways mileage (135,000 km), handles half the 
goods traffic and a fifth of the passengers. 

These figures reflect the intensity of operation of the 
Soviet railways, on the one hand, and their role and level 
of equipment on the other. As compared with the U.S.A., 
for instance, every mile of track is used in the U.S.S.R. 
five times more intensively, the carriage turnround is three 
times faster, and locomotives cover on the average twice 
the distance. It is only natural that the economic results 
are higher, too. The asset efficiency of Soviet railways is 
about treble that of the American ones while transport costs 
come to less than a third. 

One of the important factors in this is the way transport 
is organised in the U.S.S.R., without tariff wars, rivalries 
or departmental barriers. 


Co-ordinate 

A substantial increase in volumes of carriage is planned 
for every type of transport. Transport is being retooled and 
steady improvements are to take place in the organisation 
and management of the country’s entire transport system. 
This is made imperative by the steadily developing multi- 
branch economy and by the steady rise in living standards. 
It is extremely important to establish rational proportions 
in the development of the various types of transport, and 
to co-ordinate their work efficiently. An analysis has shown 
that under these conditions railways will remain the coun- 
try’s main transport arteries. 

The main line in the development of Soviet railways 
in the 1971-75 period is to enlarge their throughput and 
traffic capacity. This will be achieved through the construc- 
tion of new main lines and the improvement of operating 
ones, by faster growth in the fleet of wagons and locomo- 
tives, by the extension of stations and junctions, and by 
the all-out introduction of automation, remote control, com- 
munications and computer equipment. 

Track facilities will undergo thorough reconstruction. 
Trains will be able to travel faster over lines with high- 
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strength heavy-duty rails, reinforced-concrete sleepers and 
welded tracks. Automatic block facilities and centralised 
dispatcher control, which make the railwaymen’s work 
much easier and raise the efficiency of the lines, will be 
installed in these five years on more than half the country’s 
railway network, and, first and foremost, on the lines most 
intensively used. 

The delivery of goods wagons will increase to 420,000- 
430,000, that is, by more than half compared with the pre- 
vious five years. Special stress will be put on the production 
of specialised heavy-duty wagons capable of boosting the 
throughput of roads by 25-35 per cent. The total goods turn- 
over of the railways is to expand by 22 per cent and to 
exceed 3,000,000 million ton-kilometres by the end of 1975. 

Labour productivity will have to be raised by 23 per 
cent, and in the U.S.S.R. this is directly connected with 
arise in wages. The wages of over 2,300,000 railway workers 
were raised from July 1, 1971. Railway wages increased 
by an average of 16.7 per cent, and for such categories 
as locomotive team foremen and workers, book-keepers, 
cashiers and track workers, the increase amounted to almost 
a quarter. Workers engaged on the hardest road section 
receive a IS per cent addition to their pay. 


Changes 
Technical progress inevitably involves a change in the 
make-up of staff and a substantial improvement in working 
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conditions. Trades linked with hard physical work are disap- 
pearing, and the number of highly skilled workers is growing. 
An important role in this transformation is played by the 
transition to progressive types of haulage — diesel and elec- 
tric locomotives — which now service 96.5 per cent of the 
U.S.S.R.’s total railway goods turnover. 

Electrification is considered a most important link in 
railway progress. However, it is not looked upon only as 
a means of haulage, as the substitution of some kinds of 
locomotives by other, more progressive ones, though this 
is itself also of major importance. Electrification pursues 
wider aims: it is part and parcel of state policy on the electrifi- 
cation of the country, proclaimed as far back as in 1920. 

Look at the map of the Soviet railways. Transcaucasia 
has been fully electrified. The grid network covers practi- 
cally all the densely-populated industrial areas of the Euro- 
pean part of the country. Electrified super-trunk lines across 
the vast territory of the country from north to south and 
from east to west. From 1959, the Soviet Union has held 
a firm first place in the world in mileage of electrified rail- 
ways. Today they add up to some 21,000 miles and account 
for a third of all such lines in the world. 

The highly profitable operation of Soviet railways 
depends largely on these high-speed routes which guarantee 
the greatest throughput and traffic capacity. Accounting 
for only a quarter of the U.S.S.R.’s railway network these 
lines handle half of all the transport in the country. They 
surpass in goods turnover the whole railway transport of 
the U.S.A. 

The nearly 4,000 mile trans-Siberian railway is one of 
the longest in the world. Beginning in Moscow, it passes 
through Kuibyshev (crossing the Volga), Omsk, Irkutsk, 
Sludyanka (on Lake Baikal) and reaches Petrovsky Zovod. 


Hundreds of miles of this line were called ‘‘Routes of Cour- 
age’’. The builders had to overcome swamps, bogs and 
rivers, mountains and the uninhabited virgin forest which 
was considered impassible. 


Railway Tops 

The trans-Siberian railway is becoming an international 
line now. The railway route across Siberia is the shortest 
one linking Europe with Japan and the other countries of 
the Pacific. Already now it delivers goods to Japan and 
from Japan and Europe. Neither aviation nor sea transport 
can compete with the railway in such trans-continental trans- 
port. 

The 1971-75 period is seeing the electrification of some 
4,000 or more miles of railway main lines, about two-thirds 
of them operating on AC power, (this progressive system 
is used on 7,800 miles at present). Provision is made for 
the reasonable and economically expedient combination of 
mass electrification with the large-scale use of diesel haul- 
age. 

Highly intensive goods and passenger lines will be trans- 
ferred to electric traction. The contact networks of the trans- 
Siberian line will move 320 miles further to the east, to 
Karymskaya station on the trans-Baikal railway. The net- 
work of electrified lines is to expand in the Northern 
Caucasus, the industrial Urals, and other areas of the coun- 
try as well. 

Powerful new electric locomotives which return as 
much as 9 to 15 per cent of the electricity to the contact 
network will appear on electrified lines. Large locomotives 
with 1,000 to 1,200 kW motors are now being tested and 
will be added to the family of Soviet eight-axle locomotives. 

—Rly Review. 
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4-Day Week ‘Ploy’ 
Bid to Cut Wages 


When management spokesmen ‘‘claim to be the 
advocates of workers’ desires’’, the labour movement is 
more than a little suspicious of the motives. 

And when management seeks to get the Labour De- 
partment to drop requirements for overtime pay after eight 
hours in a day as a concession to ‘‘growing interest” in 
a four-day workweek, it looks suspiciously like an ‘‘em- 
ployer ploy’’ aimed at cutting wages. 

AFL-CIO Economist Rudolph Oswald told a Labour 
Department hearing that the trade union movement fought 
for generations to establish a maximum eight-hour day. 

Studies have shown that work injuries increase and 
efficiency goes down when the workday is lengthened, he 
noted. 

The departmental hearings were called in response to 
employer pressure for changes or exceptions to the overtime 
pay requirements in two laws applicable to government con- 
tractors — the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act and the 
Contract Work Hours & Safety Act. 

Oswald cited to the hearing examiner the statement 
adopted by the AFL-CIO Executive Council last month, 
which declared in part: 

‘‘We support union and management efforts, through 
collective bargaining, to reduce working hours and to re- 
schedule workweek arrangements to their mutual satis- 
faction. However, the eight-hour standard was achievea 
after decades of trade union efforts and we believe that 
federal laws, covering work on government contracts, must 
continue to protect workers against excessive hours of work 
per day, as well as excessive working hours per week.’’ 

Jacob Clayman, administrative director of the AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Department, charged at the hearing 
that allowing a 10-hour day at straight time pay would be 
an ‘‘incredibly regressive’’ move. 

As for employer support for abolition of the eight-hour 
limit, Clayman suggested a simple profit motive. A worker 
earning $4 an hour would, under present law, be paid $176 
if he worked 40 hours in a four-day period. But if the daily 
eight-hour limit were removed, the employer would only 
have to pay him $160 — and could pocket the $16 difference. 

Painters Pres. S. Frank Raftery testified that a longer 
workday in often hazardous working environments would 
pose a serious threat to the health and safety of workers. 
The nation, he urged, should be moving instead towards 
a shorter workweek and stiffer penalty pay for overtime. 

Earlier, the AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trades 
Department and the Metal Trades Department testified 
strongly against any relaxation of the eight-hour day ceiling. 

AFL-CIO News 


GET WITH IT 
She drove the car with confidence, 
In fact, twas plain to see 
She drove it like a veteran 
In some exciting Prix. 

The bold instructor looked at her, 
Then hastened to explode, 
‘*Now let’s get off the — pavement 

And try it on the road!”’ 
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THE I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation was founded 
in 1919 to advance the cause of social justice and, in doing 
so, to contribute to the establishment of universal and lasting 
peace. 

The ILO’s peace-building efforts were recognised by 
the award of the Nobel Peace Prive in 1969, on the occasion 
of the 50th anniversary of the Organisation. 

The ILO, which has at present 120 member countries, 
is a specialised agency associated with the United Nations. 
But it is unique among world organisations in that workers’ 
and employers’ representatives take part in its work on 
equal status with the representatives of governments. 

One of the primary functions of the ILO has always 
been to help improve the social and economic well-being 
of working people everywhere by building up a code of 
international labour standards. This activity takes the form 
of Conventions and Recommendations relating to basic 
human rights, employment and training policy, conditions 
of work, social security, industrial relations and a variety 
of other social matters. So far, 136 Conventions and 144 
Recommendations have been adopted. 

A major part of the ILO’s work consists in the provision 
of expert advice and technical assistance to individual 
countries. Much of this operational activity lies in such 
fields as vocational training, management development, and 
employment promotion; also in the development of co- 
operatives and small-scale industries, social security, occu- 
pational safety and health, workers’ education and industrial 
relations. 

The International Labour Conference is the supreme 
policy-making body of the ILO. It meets annually in 
Geneva. National delegations are composed of two govern- 
ment delegates, one employers’ delegate and one workers’ 
delegate. Delegates speak and vote independently. 

The Governing Body functions as the Organisation’s 
executive council. It meets several times a year and is com- 
posed of 24 government members, 12 employers’ members 
and 12 workers’ members. 

The International Labour Office is the Organisation’s 
secretariat, operational headquarters, research and‘publish- 
ing house. 

Director-General: Wilfred Jenks. 
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Seasons Greetings to all Railwaymen from... 


AVALON QUALITY 
MEATS 


AVALON DRIVE, HAMILTON 
PHONE 75-176 


STOCKISTS OF PRIME CUT MEATS 


“Pleased to meet you with meat to please you!” 


MEMBERS 
PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT 


A large proportion of N.Z. operated vehicles 
use reliable Fram Filter Systems 


AM FILTERS 


FRAM FIRST CHOICE 
FOR AIR-FUEL OIL FILTRATION 


FRAM (N.Z.) LTD 


PHONE 45-079 HOWICK 
Union Road, Howick, Auckland 


P F t i ll th d—sh 
For schools, offices, homes, work- Ne aE er ee nae 


shops. For panels, cupboards, GREAT EASTERN DISCOUNT WAY 


doors and partitions. 
Permanently Discounted Foods 
Precision finished Shoreboard — coreboard faced 
on both sides with hardboard, gives greater 
strength, speeds erection of a host of jobs. Avail- 
able in a wide range of sizes. 


Delicatessen including Fresh Poultry 
ist Grade Meat :: Groceries 
Fruit & Vegetables :: Selected Non-Foods 


SAWYER INDUSTRIES GREAT EASTERN 


LTD DISCOUNT 
409 Rosebank Road, Avondale, SUPERMARKETS 


Auckland 
PHONE 884-015 PILKINGTON ROAD, PANMURE, 
MAYFAIR PLACE, GLEN INNES 
For further information about these quality Sawyer AUCKLAND 
panellings; ARMORBOARD / TRU-PANEL / TRU- 
BOARD / SHOREBOARD / TRUGRAIN / ; 
SUPERCORE contact your nearest builders supply PLENTY OF FREE PARKING 


merchant. 
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THE WORLD’S LONGEST 
TRAIN JOURNEY 


If ever you travel from Moscow to Vladivostok by 
the Trans-Siberian railway, Vladimir Rezchikov will prob- 
ably be your Rossyia Express driver on the first section 
out of Moscow. 

I talked with him in the cab of his electric locomotive 
as it hauled the train along the world’s longest railway. 
A strong, energetic-looking man with the hammer and 
wrench emblem on his uniform collar, he was sitting at 
the controls with an apprentice by his side. Vladimir usually 
has apprentices assigned to himas he is such a good teacher. 

‘*You’ll have to keep a sharper eye on the instruments,” 
he tells the apprentice. ‘“‘You must be on your guard all 
the time. I wish I had the words to convey to you, my 
boy, what a terrible few moments I had when I almost 
hit a bus on a crossing. How the poor chap got there I 
don’t know. There must have been a traffic jam and the 
driver was too late to cross the track and couldn’t back 
up. There was no question of smooth braking so I pulled 
the emergency brake and the train stopped about 40 yards 
from the bus. You think it was luck? No, it was discipline 
and technical knowledge that avoided a catastrophe.”’ 


40 Terminals 

The town of Danilov, 185 miles from Moscow, is the 
terminus of the rail section served by the Moscow depot. 
There, another crew takes over. There are 40 such sections 
on the road to Vladivostok. 

Vladimir, in fact, started on the railway in 1943 as a 
roofer’s apprentice, when he was only 13. It was war-time 
and his father was killed at the front. He studied at evening 
school. There was no question of what he really wanted 
to be, a locomotive engineer, only he was too young and 
not sufficiently educated. In 1948 he finished eight-year 
school and went on to a locomotive engineers’ school for 
three years. He had a grant, free uniform and free meals. 

After a year as an assistant he became a fully-fledged 
engineer, with a preference for goods trains because 
‘‘although they are more difficult they give more satisfac- 
tion.”’ 

Vladimir married a fellow railway worker when he was 
23 and they now live in a railwaymen’s community on the 
outskirts of Moscow. They have two sons, the eldest of 
whom, 18-year-old Vladimir, is a third year student at a 
railway school. 


Free Pass 

With their free railway pass the Rezchikovs have travel- 
led all over the Soviet Union and through their trade union 
they have received tickets for tours to the German Democra- 
tic Republic and Egypt. 

Vladimir, senior, now 42, is studying at the Moscow 
Institute of Railway Engineers. ‘‘We are living in a time 
when railway operation is getting more and more com- 
plicated,’’ he explains. ‘‘Engineers have to keep up with 
the times, with the new techniques.”’ 

Depot engineers have weekly sessions with the locomo- 
tive engineers. Experience is passed on to the younger men. 
Of the 100 people working at Vladimir’s depot, 30 study 
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at the railway school, 11 at the institute and others are 
taking advanced training courses. 

All railway workers have regular medical check-ups 
at their clinic. Those under 42 have a thorough check every 
three years, from 42 to 46 once every two years, and over 
46 once a year. Railway workers are entitled to a pension 
at 55 for men and 50 for women. 


Medical 

Locomotive engineers must have a medical examination 
before going on shift. The slightest ailment is sufficient to 
bar him from taking his train out. If it is anything more 
serious or the worker needs a rest, he is sent to hospital 
or his trade union sends him to a sanitorium or spa. Full 
wages are paid during sick leave. 

Will there be any radical change in Vladimir’s life when 
he graduates from the institute? He doesn’t think so. ‘‘I’ll 
go on working as an engineer as long as I can,”’ he says. 

‘‘T wouldn’t change itif1 could. But you need an engineer- 
ing education these days if you want to do your job properly. 
There are projects for rail planes that will develop speeds 
of 250 to 500 m.p.h., and we’ll be gradually introducing such 
fast rail transport. Technical know-how is becoming more 
and more complex and it’s going to be impossible soon to 
drive the new locomotives without a sound technical back- 
ground.”’ 

—Rly Review. 


U.S. UNION GIVES 
LEAD ON RACISM 


‘*The world is now too dangerous for anything but the 
truth, too small for anything but brotherhood.”’ 

‘Those who profess to favour freedom and yet 
depreciate agitation are men who want rain without thunder 
and lightning.” 

These are two extracts of home-spun philosophy issued 
in a pamphlet ‘‘Cry for Justice’’, by an American trade 
union ~ the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America, based in Chicago. 

It is part of a campaign by civil rights groups in alliance 
with some branches of unions to draw attention to the 
peoples problems through mural art work — huge paintings 
are made on walls. 

The union say: ‘‘We have realised that our strength 
and our power as a union, our ability to negotiate improved 
wages and benefits from employers, depends on the solid 
unity and fraternity of all groups within our membership. 
We have worked to build such unity not by ignoring the 
differences in our histories and our cultures, but by creating 
warm respect from all such diversities. 

‘*Racism can be overcome not by forgetting or muting 
the demands of its victims but by making an injury to any 
one of them an insult to us all.’’ 


— Railway Review 


One of the main factors for safe driving 


“SPRINGS” 


for reducing excess of tyre wear, 
and steering safety. 


Consult the experts... 


H. SNELL LTD 


3 KINGDON STREET, NEWMARKET 


947-245, 545-067 


All Railwaymen and their friends meet at 
the 


-NATIONAL HOTEL 


enjoy cool LION BEER and a warm 
welcome 


First class lunches and accommodation 
available 


Your hosts: Elaine and Bill Boulton 
Lake Street, Cambridge 
TELEPHONE 6731 


For courteous Service 
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Best wishes extended to members with the Auckland 
Railway Department 


W. GOODWIN & SONS 
LTD 


Specialists 
General Carriers 


Personal Service 
Phone 662-348 Enquiries | 
373 CHURCH STREET, PENROSE 


Post Office Box 12112 Penrose. 
Auckland 


The nearest wallpaper & paint shop to 
the railway line. 


Complete colour planning service. 
Largest wallpaper selection in Auckland. 


Stockists all brands of Taubmans Interna- 
tional Balm. 


R. E. TINGEY & CO. 


LTD. 


56 CUSTOMS STREET EAST, 
AUCKLAND 


PHONE 379-194 


P.O. Box 1582 


Dominion Transport Reporter ROBERT STOTT comes to 
grips with the urban commuter problem. 


PUBLIC TRANSPORT 
WILL HAVE TO BE 


REVITALISED 


John Doe lives out in the suburbs and commutes to 
Wellington by car every day. 

He lives in Seatoun or Woburn, Linden or Johnsonville, 
and he leaves home just before 7 every morning. About 
7.15a.m. he manages to park his car in one of the decreasing 
number of free parking spaces round the city centre. 

There he sits and reads the morning paper till about 
7.45 a.m. when he starts on the trek from his parking space 
to the office. 

By 5 p.m. John is sitting in a stationary car again — 
this time in the regular evening traffic snarl. Surrounded 
by other frustrated car commuters, cursing the city fathers 
for the lack of adequate roading and parking, he is hardly 
likely to agree that his using a car when public transport 
is available verges on the anti-social. 

He will almost certainly disagree that as a ratepayer 
or taxpayer he should have to subsidise public transport. 

And he has probably never thought that the cost of 
providing sufficient roading space for peak-hour traffic to 
move unimpeded is at least as big a burden to the community 
as providing trains and buses which are used to capacity 
only twice a day. 


Something of a Mystery 

But just why John Doe and his fellow car commuters 
do not use public transport is still something of a mystery. 

Cost is not a factor — it probably costs him twice 
as much to use his car. 

The suitability of public transport timetables is hardly 
a factor, with frequent bus and train services throughout 
the peak periods. Status may have something to do with 
it, the *‘I wouldn’t be seen dead in a bus’’ syndrome. 

Probably the over-riding criterion for him and most 
other commuters who use cars in preference to public trans- 
port is that the car is more convenient, more comfortable. 

He can drive from his front door to quite near to his 
place of work without getting off his behind. The car trip 
takes him as long as the public transport service — it may 
take him longer — but he does not have to suffer the myriad 
petty annoyances inflicted on public transport users. 

He does not have to park his car in a station yard, 
a yard which is so dusty in dry weather that windscreens 
need almost a daily wash — a station yard that in winter 
presents an obstacle course of mud and puddles. 

He does not have to sit in the poorly ventilated and 
heated bus or train sandwiched in with other commuters. 

Not for him the regular queueing to buy concession 
tickets, or the dash in wet weather from car to train, from 
train to bus, with a fight for a seat each time. 
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But who’s going to pay for it all a 


All of which might suggest that the quality of Welling- 
ton’s public transport services is dismally low. 

By world standards, the quality is fair to good. But 
in the context of the Wellington region, these urban services 
are not competitive. 

‘‘Competitive’’ means competitive with private motor- 
ing. If these services were competitive more people would 
use them each year, but the reverse is true. 

Competitive urban transport services would not attract 
thousands from their cars but they would attract increas- 
ing patronage at a rate at least equal to the increase in 
commuter traffic into the city. 

In the early days of commuting, 40 and more years 
ago, public transport was competitive. Few people owned 
cars. As the city overflowed into the Hutt Valley and further 
afield, the train and the bus, and closer in the tram, had 
little competition. 

But post-war there have been few developments in the 
region’s urban services. Electric train designs dating back 
to the late 1930s, trolley bus designs of the late 1940s struggle 
unsuccessfully to compete with hordes of late-model cars 
running on vastly improved roads. 


Always Money For Roads 

There is always more money available to build more 
roads, because the more people use their cars the more 
petrol tax is collected — and petrol tax goes into the sac- 
rosanct roading fund. 

Compared with many overseas cities, Wellington really 
does not have a traffic problem, and as long as improvements 
to the highway system continue at the current rate, or 
perhaps a little faster, the region will never experience the 
really intolerable conditions of some cities. 

The end-product will be a central city area with perhaps 
two-thirds of the ground space taken up by roads and parking 
areas — which is the stage down-town Los Angeles reached 
10 years or more ago. 

The alternative is to revitalise public transport, with 
a modest improvement in vehicle comfort, and a vast 
improvement in convenience, so that the total “‘package’’ 
which the public transport user buys is good enough to 
get him to give it a try. 

This will take organisation and money. A regional trans- 
port authority to control all commuter services in the region 
will be a ‘‘must’’. Such an authority would engage the Rail- 
ways to run trains by contract. It would employ private 
companies such as the one serving Newlands to continue 
as at present. It would take over the buses run by local 
authorities and the Railways Road Services. 


For all your holiday and picnic meat requirements, you 
can't go past the 


WHITE SWAN 
BUTCHERY 


CONTACT... 


JOPSON TRANSPORT 


289 Ravensbourne Road 
Dunedin 


WEST END 


HAMBURGERS 
SAUSAGES — BACON — LUNCHEON 
FIRST-GRADE MEAT 
PORK BRAWN — SAVELOYS 


for all 
Cartage of Sand, Gravel, 
Cement and Timber 


TELEPHONE 75-655 Phone 365M Kaikoura 


Kaipara Co-op Dairy 
Co. Ltd 


GENERAL CARRIERS 


IFITS aaé 
i 
pecs’ Best wishes to all members of the Railway Department 


AVAILABLE FROM FACTORY 
& ALL GROCERS 


ENJOY carefree summer eating 
ADD more flavour and variety to every meal 


Mill Road, Helensville 
P.O. Box 20 


Telephone: 201 Helensville 


P = H CITY DEPOT: 
Kaikoura Co operative Flash Helaek Parnell 


Dairy Co. Ltd Tel. 75-625 Auckland 


HELENSVILLE-AUCKLAND TRANSPORT FOR 
Telephone 80M Kaikoura FRIENDLY, RELIABLE SERVICE 
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It would concern itself as much with car parking at 
Petone railway station as a new bus shelter in Berhampore. 

And it would get stuck into a long-term rejuvenation 
of the whole public transport service, probably based on 
an extension of the railway through the heart of the city. 

All this would take large amounts of money, all of which 
could not fairly be extracted from Wellington ratepayers, 
who at present are paying around $40 a year each towards 
the cost of running the red buses. 

Even if a similar sum was levied on all ratepayers from 
Paekakariki and Upper Hutt south of Island Bay it could 
be argued that one section of the community was being 
unfairly penalised. 


Three groups should pay 
After all, not every ratepayer uses public transport, 
so not every ratepayer would receive some direct benefit. 
Taken overall, there are clear reasons why three par- 
ticular sources should be singled out to provide the cash 
for improved public transport in New Zealand’s biggest 
cities. 


These groups are: 

Taxpayers generally. 

Motorists living in the urban regions. 

Ratepayers owning property in these regions. 

The taxpayers generally should help because the whole 
country will benefit if the costs of urban congestion can 
be reduced. Already the taxpayers in the biggest cities help 
pay for rural roads which cost a small fortune to keep open 
in the winter just to service a few farms, so the principle 
is not new. 

Furthermore in many overseas countries which have 
a comparable standard of living, the central governments 


make massive hand-outs of cash available to cities for 
improvements in urban transport. A prime example is the 
United States, where the fares are expected to cover only 
the operating costs, the capital costs coming from Federal 
funds. 

Motorists living in urban regions should help pay 
because they will benefit as much as any group if some 
commuters can be persuaded to leave their cars behind and 
go by bus or train. The special petrol tax advocated by 
the Carter Committee of Inquiry into Urban Passenger 
Transport would be as good a way as any to achieve this 
end. 


Overseas examples 

It is hard to find a New Zealand precedent for using 
motoring taxes for public transport, but there are overseas 
examples. 

And finally ratepayers should continue to contribute 
to public transport costs, but on a much reduced scale, 
because they are, in effect, the owners of the city. 

It could be argued that public transport users should 
also be included in the list, but to raise the fares because 
the services are improved would start the whole cycle off 
again. 

The scheme suggested here is just one of numberless 
permutations on the urban transport theme. Others radically 
different might prove as effective. 

But if a scheme such as this was implemented John 
Doe could still commute by car if he wanted to. For him, 
roading congestion and parking problems might well be 
eased, but he would have to pay for any such improvements 
in his lot through his taxes. On the other hand, he just 
might be tempted to give public transport (the new improved 


sort) a go. . . and be hooked. 
—The Dominion. 


One of the 15 2750 h.p. ‘‘Dx’’ class Co-co diesel-electric locomotives supplied by the General Electric Co., U.S.A., in 1972, 


seen at Wellington. 


TRADESMEN’S PRECISION MADE TOOLS 
Leading Brands in Stock 
HOME BUILDERS SUPPLIES 
General Hardware — Crockery and Crystal 
Useful Gift Lines for all the family 


JACK OATES LTD 


Head Office OTAHUHU 

npc 193 SYMONDS STREET BRANCH 
PHONE 371-828 PHONE OH 64-545 

YOUR FRIENDLY HARDWARE MERCHANT 


CLINTON FOR ALL YOUR 
CARTAGE, CUSTOMS AND 
TRANSPORT SHIPPING REQUIREMENTS 
Bard Street, Clinton, contact 


mealies Empire Forwarding 
Co. Ltd 


if AS Ss ‘ f 
Ber | Leven Street, Invercargill 


Ff a 


LIVESTOCK & 
GENERAL CARRIERS 


Bulk Fertiliser Spreading a Specialty 
Hough Loader For Hire 
Agents for Southland Bright Coal and 


Norwich Union Insurance PHONE 82-966 
Telephone 103K Clinton 


Kindly sponsored in appreciation of the friendly service of N.Z. Railways 


Repco Glacier Bearings New Zealand Ltd 
Industrial and Automotive Bearings 


Manufacturing Specialists 


Phone 572-168 orders 
Carbine Road, Mt Wellington, Auckland 
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BRITISH RAIL’S HIGH SPEED TRAIN 
British Rail today (8 February, 1973) released the first photograph of the prototype 125 mph High Speed Train ready 


to begin track trials. 
Shown on a driver training run between Derby and Kettering, the train has been undergoing static systems testing 


at the Railway Technical Centre, Derby, before moving to a Leeds base for most of its test programme. 
The train consists of two streamlined driving/power cars, each with a 2250 hp diesel engine, 7 new Mk III passenger 
coaches with ‘air cushion’ suspension for quiet smooth riding. On many of its test runs it will also have an instrumented 


test vehicle. 
On completion of its track trials the train will take over the ‘North Briton’ Inter-City service between Leeds and 


Edinburgh in order to gain operational experience and passenger evaluation. 


J.C. MOWAT & SONS 
LTD 


Cartage Contractors 


a, 


Ospy pre 
Trucks — Bulldozers — Excavators 
Cranes for Hire 
Heavy Haulage — Gravel Supplies 


SOUTHLAND 
PHOSPHATE CO. LTD 


Manufacturers of high-grade 
Fertilisers 


6 Glenross Street, Kaikorai 


Valley Road, Dunedin P.O. BOX 849—PHONE 82-924 


INVERCARGILL 


PHONE 60-221 


PURDIE & SHERSON 


The North Otago Carrying 
Specialist ... 


LTD 
JOHN PARKHILL CIVIL ENGINEERING 
WESTON ROAD, OAMARU CONTRACTORS 


General Carriers, Household Removals 
Cartage Contractors 
Also a Daily Parcel Delivery to 
All Suburbs 


Roading, Earthwork and Excavations, Drainage, Water 
Reticulation, Soil Compaction, Concreting, Tar Sealing, 
Rotary Hoeing, Suppliers of Sand, Shingle, Metal and 
Top Soil. 

For Prompt, Efficient and Safe Depot: 


Carrying ... 
Telephone 48-297 


26 Woodward Street 
(Off Higgins Road) Hamilton 
P.O. Box 591 Phone 79-055 
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UNIFIED TRANSPORT SYSTEM 
FOR COMECON 


The social countries united in Comecon are working 
out a joint comprehensive transport system, up to the year 
2000. 

Railway trucks are already in a common pool as they 
operate over the rail system of member countries. 

The same principle applies to some inland waterways 
— the Danube, for example, and some road networks. 

The Comecon programme plans an express passenger 
train service and standardisation of goods loading and trans- 
shipment. 

A second branch of the Friendship trunk oil pipeline 
is now being laid. It will be some 2,750 miles long and 
by 1975 it will be carrying about 50 million tons of oil to 
the socialist countries. 

The next two years will see big developments in pipeline 
transport of oil and gas. 

Studies will be made of techniques using pipelines for 
chemicals, petrochemicals and products of the mining indus- 
try. 

Motor roads are to be built to link capitals, industrial 
centres, rail junctions and ports. 

Key motor roads include Moscow-Warsaw-Berlin; 
Msocow-Lvov-Uzhgorod-Prague; Moscow-Lvov-Chop- 
Budapest; Moscow-Kiev-Kishinev-Bucharest-Sofia; 
Warsaw-Wroclaw-Prague; Warsaw-Krakow-Budapest; and 
Berlin-Prague-Budapest-Bucharest. 

We need more and better lorries and more trailers. 

Another urgent problem is to improve merchant shipp- 
ing. A lot has, of course, already been done. 

From 1960-69, world merchant tonnage rose by five 
per cent per annum. Poland’s figure was 9.5 per cent; the 
German Democratic Republic’s 19.3; Romania’s 25.6; and 
Bulgaria’s 31.5. 

Last year, Comecon countries had over 17 million gross 
tons of shipping, about a twelfth of the total world tonnage. 

The Soviet share was 13,700,000 tons. 

The short sea routes across the Black Sea and the Baltic 
are playing a key role in trade. 

Last year a quarter of Soviet exports to the German 
Democratic Republic went by sea. The figure for Soviet- 
Bulgarian trade was nearly three-quarters. 

The Danube links six socialist countries. Today 4,000 
vessels on this river carry over 47 million tons of goods 
a year — about five times the 1950 total. 

But this great waterway is still not being used to the 
full. 

Comecon experts are now working on projects to link 
the water systems of Poland and the German Democratic 
Republic with the Danube 

~ One scheme is for a Danube-Oder-Elbe canal, with the 
Danube section, 120 miles long, starting near Bratislava. 

This canal will take vessels of between 1,500 and 3,000 
tons. 

Construction work is under way on the Rhine- 
Maine-Danube canal, from Bamberg to Regensburg, some 
60 miles long. 
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When open, this will complete a single waterway from 
the north of Europe to the Black Sea, over 2,000 miles 
long. 

It is expected to double the tonnage carried on the 
Danube. 

The Iron Gates power station, being built by Romania 
and Yugoslavia has already improved navigation on the 
Danube. 

It now takes only a quarter of the time to pass this 
difficult stretch. 

Socialist integration of transport means the specialised 
production of modern equipment, and work is going on to 
organise the exchange of locomotives and other rolling 
stock, ships, vehicles and aircraft. 

Czechoslovakia is concentrating on main line AC and 
DC locomotives, while the German Democratic Republic 
is busy making industrial electric locomotives. 

Mainline diesel engines are made in the USSR, while 
smaller diesels are manufactured by Czechoslovakia, the. 
German Democratic Republic, Hungary, Poland and 
Romania. 

Poland is one of the largest exporters of goods wagons, 
which are also made in Bulgaria and Romania. The German 
Democratic Republic specialises in refrigerated wagons. 

Steps have been taken towards specialisation in the 
production of lorries, with the USSR and Czechoslovakia 
playing leading parts. 

Poland is concentrating on building ships from 20,000 
to 60,000 tons and on marine equipment. 

Soviet yards are building ships from 5000 to 16,000 
tons, tankers from 2,000 to 150,000 tons, refrigerated vessels 
and trawlers. 

Yards in the German Democratic Republic are building 
container ships and passenger liners. 

Bulgaria is concentrating on small goods carriers, up 
to 3,500 tons. 

The USSR has the biggest Comecon aircraft industry, 
so it is the main supplier of aircraft. 

Specialisation on this scale means long runs, and large 
production units which can keep up with the latest develop- 
ments. 

It also means standardisation, which makes operation 
and maintenance very much easier. 

—Soviet News 


RETIRING AGE 


In Sweden, because of the excellence of the health 
of the people and because they are organising work on a 
more rational basis, there are pressures to raise the general 
retirement age of workers from 65 to 70. 
A movement on similar lines is growing in the United 
States, despite the big unemployment. 
—Rly Review. 


J. & N. SEAFOODS 


Opposite Bus Depot 
BUNNY STREET, 
LOWER HUTT 


Retail and Wholesale 
Supplies 
Boat Owners 
FRESH FISH DAILY 


Phones 677-158, 697-786 


MEMBERS! MEMBERS! 
PLEASE HELP 


THE RED CROSS 
SOCIETY 


. .. become a blood donor today! 


The life you save could be the 
one you hold dear. 


This space is kindly sponsored by: 


Scott & Bowne (N.Z.) Ltd 


Manufacturers of Flytox Aerosol Insect Killer, Kem- 
dex Denture Cleaner, Carella Hair Spray, Carella 
Handcream and Shampoo, Carella Skin Care 
Products, Vykmin Vitamin Mineral Capsules, Meg- 
gesones Throat Pastilles, S & B Family Vitamins, 
etc. 
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The Steel and Tube 
Company of 


New Zealand Limited 
for all your steel requirements 


Subsidiaries: 
Stewart and Lloyds of New Zealand Ltd 
The Iron and Steel Company of New 
Zealand Ltd 
McLean and Todd Ltd 
Branches throughout N.Z. 


Best wishes extended to members of the Auckland Dis- 
trict Railway Department by 


KENT BAKERIES 
LTD 


MANUFACTURERS 
FIRST QUALITY BREAD 


OVEN FRESH ROLLS and BUNS 


Makers of Milk Loaves and 
Long-keeping Bread 


Head Office: 
2 Osborne Street, Newmarket 


RING 544-111 NOW! 
4 
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The Wellington-Auckland ‘‘Silver Star’’ sleeping-car express train on the Kakariki bank near Marton. 


AWAY FROM THE BEACHES 


Those who spend relaxed days in the sun on sandy 
beaches along the coast of Spain or tour the beautiful towns 
and cities of that country, even to the capital on the plateau 
— Madrid — will most certainly not think of the Carabanchel 
Ten. That is, unless somebody tells them. 

Carabanchel is not one of the tourist attractions of Mad- 
rid. It is a prison. From the outside it is grim. From the 
inside it is a man-made purgatory. Even if you are a double- 
dyed criminal it is grossly against all humane considerations 
to keep you there. 

Ten men have been incarcerated for more than six 
months. Why are they there? They were on their way to 
attend a workers’ commission meeting. These commissions 
have been urging free trade unionism to replace the State 
controlled bogus unions. 


ARRESTED 

The ten were arrested. They were fined an equivalent 
of £1500 on the spot. They could not pay. How could they 
pay? They were thrown into prison for two months. At 
the end of that time — in June, 1972 — new charges were 
brought against them. They are charged with belonging to 
an illegal organisation. The public prosecutor is demanding 
sentences ranging from 12 to 20 years against each of the 
ten. The trial is expected to take place this year. 

One of the ten is Marcelino Camacho, a nuisance to 
the Fascists, since as a union representative he gave evi- 
dence before the ILO inquiry into trade unions in Spain 
in 1969. He had then only just come out of prison, like 
most of the others. 

The Spanish Government were told by the ILO that 
they were breaking ILO principles by treating workers like 


that. The ILO maintains the right of workers to establish 
their own organisations. These brave Spaniards are trying 
simply to establish this ILO principle. 


PROTEST 

A number of British unions have protested to the Span- 
ish ambassador against the imprisoning of the ten. A joint 
deputation of trade unions and Amnesty International vis- 
ited the Spanish Embassy and presented a petition signed 
by many unions. 

This was followed by an official deputation to the Span- 
ish ambassador from the General Council of the TUC — 
their protest being voiced by Vic Feather and Jack Jones. 

At a time when Spain is trying to soft-soap opponents 
to that country’s participation in the Common Market it 
is opportune for British trade unionists to express their total 
opposition to Spain’s entry until the rulers behave in a more 
civilised manner. 


— Railway Review 


CLASS-CONSCIOUS 


Class comment from a 13-year-old boy writing in ‘“The 
Guardian’’: ‘‘I feel that all the classes should mix; whether 
upper, bourgeois, or working class. Otherwise, how can 
the comprehensive school work? As far as most public 
schools’ pupils are concerned, girls and proletariat are from 
another planet.” 

—Rly Review. 
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COMPUTER 


helps BR beat the clock 


British Rail are using acomputer to help plan the weekly 
movement of nearly 200,000 tons of coal to three Yorkshire 
power stations. Ferrybridge C. Eggborough and Drax, form 
the most impressive concentration of generating capacity 
in Britain, with an eventual combined output of 8,000 
megowatts. 

They are supplied with coal by special British Rail 
merry-go-round service — a system where trains of up to 
1,000 tons work to a special timetable between loading and 
delivery points, automatically discharging their cargo over 
the power station reception ‘‘cellars’’ without coming to 
a halt. 

Last week, 197,800 tons of coal were moved, requiring 
228 special trains from 13 different collieries. Making the 
necessary arrangements for the running of such a large 
number of trains is routine enough for the rail experts, but 
the quantities of coal and the collieries concerned change 
from week to week. And there are additional complications. 
Some collieries have no bunker facilities and must load coal 
direct from the screens into rail wagons. If the MGR trains 
are not in position at the right times, then pit production 
could be disrupted. The coal trains operate over some of 
the busiest lines in the country, and the best possible use 
must be made of the limited number of special locomotives 
and wagons designed for non-stop unloading at the power 
stations. 


Timetables 

Growing demands for power station coal have made 
it progressively more difficult to reconcile all these factors 
within the short period available for preparing MGR time- 
tables each week. 

Every Thursday afternoon, the Central Electricity 
Generating Board notify BR of the coal tonnages required 
by each power station during the following week, and the 
collieries from which the coal is to be moved. 

Before close of work on the same day, the necessary 
timetables, together with details of turns of duty to be 
worked by train crews, have to be worked out, duplicated 
and distributed, so that all railway staff concerned can be 
notified in good time before the first trains in the cycle 
begin moving in the early hours of the following Monday. 
Hitherto, the whole of this complex task has been tackled 
manually, but with the prospect of Drax power station gobb- 
ling up a further 100,000 tons of coal each week, requiring 
more than 100 extra trains, this would have been difficult 
within the time available. 

When it became obvious that this situation would arise, 
various alternatives were considered. The decision was 
taken to use British Rail’s Crewe computer centre to plan 
the special timetable each week. 

An ICL 1904A computer has been programmed with 
the basic information needed to work out timetables for 
trains from all the collieries likely to supply coal to the 
three power stations. This consists of routes, mileages, train 
speeds, and time allowances for loading and unloading. 

The computer retains this information on a permanent 
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basis, together with details of available locomotives, wagons 
and train crews which can be altered if need be. 


Balancing Work 

When the weekly details of coal tonnages and collieries 
are received at the BR offices in Leeds, the information 
is transferred to a punched paper tape. Week by week, 
various collieries will not have coal available during certain 
hours. Empty wagons have to be collected from different 
points in varying quantities. Train crew meal breaks and 
changeover points must be catered for. Power stations can- 
not always take deliveries throughout each day. The compu- 
ter must be told about all these and other variations via 
the tape which is then transmitted through a data link to 
the Crewe centre. Here the information is fed into the com- 
puter, which breaks the week up into sections, and proceeds 
to work out timetables for each. In doing so, the computer 
balances the best pattern of arrival times at power stations, 
against the need to ensure the removal of coal from the 
collieries in sufficient time to prevent dislocation of produc- 
tion, and the available resources of locomotives, train crews 
and wagons. 

The resulting timetable, the best possible compromise 
between all these factors, is punched out onto paper tape 
for transmission back to Leeds, where it is automatically 
printed out ready for duplicating and distribution. 

The entire job takes about four hours, or a little over 
one minute to produce a complete timetable for each train. 

—Rly Review. 


MAKE IT FREE 


In a further attempt to persuade people to make much 
more use of public transport in Rome, the city authorities 
have launched a free bus and tram rides experiment during 
the rush hours. 

A previous experiment also intended to get car users 
into the buses and trams and thus relieve traffic congestion, 
did not succeed because the offer was exploited mainly 
by pedestrians and the motorists would not leave their cars 
for the pleasure of strap-hanging in crowded buses. 

So the authorities have this time allocated additional 
street lanes to the buses to speed them up and make driving 
in the city centre harder for private vehicles. 


— Railway Review 


SUPER? 


The Japanese, whose spectacular success with the 
Tokaiddo Line has astonished the world, are going on build- 
ing many more express railway lines. Within a few years 
the total Japanese mileage of super tracks, taking trains 
up to 180 m.p.h., will be 2000. 

Applied to Britain this would mean the rebuilding of 
most main lines and the development of high-speed trains 
capable of that kind of operation. 

That is the extent of the Japanese railway investment. 
Much of it is already under way if not completed. As a 
nation with a great history, and a substantial position still 
in the world, Britain’s efforts in this direction are embarrass- 
ingly small. 

Incidentally , Japanese investment in roads is also bigger 
than ours. 


— Railway Review 
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@ An address by Mrs I. Grbich, senior assistant mistress 
at Porirua College, to a meeting of the Wellington branch 


of the National Council of Women. It was titled ‘‘School 
girls today’’. Mrs Grbich explained: 

The original topic suggested for this talk was ‘‘The 
Problems of Maori and other Polynesian girls in the school’”’ 
It seemed straightforward enough — I teach in a school 
where more than one-third of the students are Polynesian. 

And a number of them certainly. come up before be 
constantly for all kinds of reasons. 

Yet on more detailed consideration I realised it was 
almost impossible to speak of Maori and Polynesian students 
as a separate group. 

The word ‘‘problems’ 
you will see why. 

The girls come to my office for two main reasons: to 
be disciplined; or to seek help. They are disciplined for 
the same offences for which you and I were disciplined 
at school, for the offences which occur in every school in 
the country. 

They include such things as fighting, bullying, insol- 
ence, chatting in class, cutting classes, truancy, smoking, 
petty thieving, swearing, disruptive behaviour, writing or 
passing obscene notes, not doing hor 2work, incorrect 
uniform or poor grooming, wearing make- .p, and very occa- 
sionally sexual misbehaviour. 

Some schools, I understand, have come across the 
problem of drugs. I personally never have. I can assure 
you that race and colour form no immunity whatever for 
any of these misdemeanours. 

The second category of students who arrive on my 
doorstep either seek help in their personal relationships or 
guidance in dealing with difficult personal problems. 

These range from arbitrating in a simple fight or argu- 
ment with boyfriend and girlfriend, to deeper and more com- 
plex issues of personality difficulties, loneliness, family 
problems and ways of resolving them. 

In dealing with this group I am frequently impressed 
with the commonsense and maturity of many of our even 
youngest and humblest students. 

What are the causes of behaviour difficulties in school 
girls today? 

1. The perennial problem of being a human being and 
all the tensions associated with this: the growing up, the 
need to establish one’s identity and independence, the inevit- 
able conflict with forces (teacher, parent, peers) who appear 
to thwart this need, the craving for affection and approval, 
shyness, the feelings of inferiority with accompanying 


* bothered me, too. Later, I hope, 
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YOUTH 
QUESTIONS 


Concern for Maori 
and Polynesian students 


hypersensitivity or aggression — the adolescents feel this 
particularly keenly before they have come to terms with 
themselves as most adults have. 

2. The generation gap: Our young people are better 
educated as a generation than ever before. We encouraged 
them to analyse, to question, to be honest with themselves, 
to speak out — in other words to be citizens of a demo- 
cratic society. This is just what they are trying to do. 

They are just as we were at their age — impatient, 
inexperienced, with issues appearing so clear cut, so simple 
to resolve, except that we rebelled against the earnestness, 
the stress on spiritual values of our parents; they are rebel- 
ling to our reaction to it, our materialism. 

They question our double standards, our values of 
superficial success against our success as human beings. 
They balance the value of that second car in the garage, 
that carpeted four-bedroom house against the ulcers, the 
nervous breakdown, the rat race that was the cost of acquir- 
ing them. They weigh our lip service to the love of mankind 
against our efforts of destroying it. 

3. Disadvantaged at home: This can be located in 
any community, both the affluent and the low socio- 
economic. It could be the result of family tensions caused 
by incompatibility, illness, alcoholism, inlaws, financial 
problems or overcrowding. 

Or it could be the result of an irregular family set-up 
with only a solo or substitute parents, re-marriage, divorce. 
It could bé aresult of constant money shortage, or of parents 
themselves being maladjusted. 

The disadvantaged home which has the greatest adverse 
effect on the educational progress of our students is the 
one where parents themselves lack interest, respect or desire 
for education and culture, where no one ever picks up a 
book to do any serious study or reading, where in fact there 
are no books except an odd magazine, race form or a comic. 

I am always amazed how unrealistic some parents are 
when they are surprised because Johnny does not do better 
at school, considering they have set up his own room with 
a desk and a heater where he could go into voluntary exile 
with his history, English or maths while the rest of the 
family enjoys TV, radio or idle chit chat. 

4. Our modern way of life with its self-service stores, 
the cars with their back seats, the ads constantly extolling 
superficial glamour, success, possessions, preying on our 
basic needs, our self-doubts, our feelings of guilt. 

Have you ever really thought how difficult it must be 
for our adolescents, how you yourself would have fared 
had all this been thrown at you when you were their age? 
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These pressures are present in every community and 
the symptoms which they cause and which manifest them- 
selves in behaviour difficulties occur in every school, though 
the incidence and emphasis may vary somewhat from school 
to school and from year to year. 

In a community with similar socio-economic back- 
ground such as Porirua the behaviour, responses and dif- 
ficulties of students are remarkably similar whatever their 
racial background. 

Why then any special concern for Maori and Polynesian 
students? The reason is that they are easily identifiable as 
a group. We become aware that there are too few brown 
faces in our 7th forms, in universities, in the graduation 
processions. 

This probably is equally true of European children 
whose parents do unskilled work or live ina particular street, 
or have not had full secondary education. But we cannot 
identify them. 

The educationalists are concerned that many Polynes- 
ian students as well as European ones do not realise their. 
full potential, that they lack motivation, that they do not 
exhibit sufficient ambition, perserverence and the particular 
self discipline needed for success in study, that they often 
gravitate to lower classes, drop out or give up on the 
threshold of senior classes in spite of an obvious basic ability 
to make the grade. 


Why does this happen? Are there any additional pres- 
sures or reasons for this group of students over and above 
the general ones? There are a few: 

1. They are disadvantaged — not necessarily for the 
reasons mentioned earlier but because some of their parents 
have little knowledge of English and some may be only 
the second or even first literate generation in the family 
compared with several generations of literacy ina European 


one. 
? 


ae 


There is traditionally a more relaxed attitude to 
time, rules, property. 

3. The generation gap is even wider. 

Their parents are from simple backgrounds where right 
or wrong were clearly defined, where authority of elders 
was not challenged. These parents are confused by our dif- 
ferent values and react either by being over permissive or 
over strict with drastic results. 

4. The Maori and Polynesian students have a split 
sense of identity. During the day we force our European 
attitudes on them, our ideas of success, ambition, working 
to a timetable. In the evenings and in the weekends in their 
homes these values become foreign. 

Selfishness there is the biggest sin, and sharing is not 
just words but a practical way of living. 

Maori and Polynesian students question not only our 
adult values but also our European and our Polynesian 
values. 

The schools take various steps in an effort to improve 
this situation. 

But the basic attitudes of our present students have 
already been formed. This is why the educationists are 
stressing more and more the importance of the pre-school 
education. 

Our present-day students will become parents within 
the next decade. If we do not want to perpetuate the present 
situation, we should concentrate on: 

1. Giving a much more comprehensive education in 
parenthood to our girls AND boys alike. 
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2. Making both European and Polynesian students 
more aware of what each culture has to offer. Many schools 
and individual teachers are doing this already. 

It will then be the taks of our present students to marry 
the two cultures to give a sounder set of attitudes to their 
children for the 21st century than we did for the children 
of our generation. 

To get back to the original topic — I hope it has become 
clear why the words ‘“‘their problems’? bothered me. The 
problems are ours. They are only the symptoms of our 
problems. 

Their problem will be how to survive in the world we 
leave them as our legacy, how to bring their children into 
it. 

I do not wish to give the impression that I am excusing 
all the unacceptable behaviour of today’s youth as our fault. 
There is a small percentage of them with a chip on their 
shoulder who jump on the bandwagon and behave in a most 
obnoxious manner, getting rid of their personal frustrations 
and in the process getting into the public’s eye. 

But haven’t we got the same people in our generation 
who project their personal inadequacies on to the young, 
who label every long-haired youth a lout, who imply that 
any assistance given to students is almost charity? They 
forget that society cannot exist without its engineers, doc- 
tors, lawyers and architects (and these don’t just happen) 
and make youth a scapegoat for all the ills of the world. 

I believe in the sincerity of our young people. They 
may be impatient, headstrong, lacking foresight through 
inexperience, but they are not insincere. They are truly 
and deeply concerned with the state of the world and they 
are searching, searching how to put things right. 

—Dominion 16/8/72. 


Profitable railways 


Moscow public transport seems to have the right idea. 
You can travel any distance in the city for 2/4zp — by bus, 
trolley, tram or Metro. You can get a season ticket covering 
allfour services with unlimited journeys for about£3 amonth. 

Even for travellers in the suburbs of Moscow fares 
are cheap. A season ticket for a person living 30 miles from 
the city centre can travel to work for less than 1'4p each 
journey. Season tickets are issued monthly, quarterly and 
half yearly. They cost £1.50 a month within a radius of 
16-20 miles, and about £1.70 within a radius of 28-30 miles. 


Fares have actually gone down in the past 10 years. 
Yet the railways are completely solvent, indeed make a 
good profit. 

How is it that the Russians can achieve this when our 
clever fellows make such a mess of things in London and 
throughout Britain that they cause us embarrassment in 
comparison? 

The simple fact is that the railways play the major role 
in transport of goods in the Soviet Union and thus there 
not the gross waste that occurs in this country. 

Soviet railways are profitable because they are used. 
Our railways are not profitable because they are under-used, 
and the nation throws away hundreds of millions of pounds 
every year on an incompetent system of transport based 
on extremely wasteful free enterprise road haulage. 

—Rly Review. 
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Re, 


A North-bound goods train, headed by ‘‘Dx’’ 2609, between Waiteti and Te Kuiti. 


POLYTHENE RAILWAY 


Part of a main Western Region Inter-City railway line 
is now being rebuilt — on top ofa layer of polythene sheeting. 

The work is being carried out on sections of the London- 
South Wales main line where it skirts the Cotswold Hills 
between Wootton Bassett, west of Swindon, and Stoke Gif- 
ford, north of Bristol. 


Track and slurried ballast are being removed, new 
drainage installed, and a ‘‘blanket’’ of sand and polythene 
sheet laid before providing new stone ballast on which the 
track is relaid. 

The work has had to be done because the Cotswold 
clay makes drainage difficult and poses problems in keeping 
the ballast on which the track is laid clean. 

The excavation — its depth is about 2 feet below original 
sleeper level — then remains, inclined slightly towards the 
trackside where new drains are being laid. 

This is covered with a ‘‘sandwich’’ of tough polythene, 
about half a millimetre thick, and sand which will prevent 
the wet clay pumping up into the stone ballast under pressure 
of passing trains which now have axle-loads of up to 25 
tons. 

The sand is unloaded from a train alongside the site 
and spread in two layers to form the ‘‘sandwich’’ with a 


depth of between 9 and 12 inches. Rainwater falling on 
the track will trickle down through the ballast and ultimately 
run away on the polythene into the trackside drains. 

Once the sand is levelled, stone ballast chippings are 
tipped from another train to a depth of about 12 inches 
above the sand. Then the original sleepers are brought back 
by trains and laid in position. 

After the ballast has been packed and consolidated 
under the track by the latest ‘‘tamping’’ machines, the con- 
tinuous welded rails are put back in place of the temporary 
service rails and the line is ready for traffic again. New 
sleepers and rails are not used because modern concrete 
sleepers have a life of about 50 years and rails last for up 
to 20 years. 

After the line is re-opened on March 13 improvements 
at other locations between Wootton Bassett and Stoke Gif- 
ford will still need to be done. 

But much of this will be undertaken in small sections 
on Sundays. This will avoid interruption of the weekday 
service which will become more frequent from May | when 
the new Bristol Parkway station opens at Stoke Gifford, 
and when the number of trains between London and South 
Wales is stepped up. 

: —Railway Review 
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WORKER PARTICIPATION 
IN MANAGEMENT 


Embedded in the literature on labour relations are 
numerous reflections on the appropriate role of workers 
in the management of industrial enterprise. The range of 
ideas is extremely wide, extending from the belief that work- 
ers have little or nothing to contribute to effective manage- 
ment except to obey orders, to the thesis that workers should 
have a predominant voice in running the company including 
the selection of managerial staff. 

Profit-sharing 

Most profit-sharing schemes are based on the Scanlon 
Plan, devised in the United States during the 1930’s. The 
basic principle of the Scanlon Plan is that employees should 
benefit from labour-saving while the employer benefits from 

' more efficient use of capital resources. 
Joint Consultation 

Joint consultation by means of works councils or joint 
consultation committees to maintain continuous collabora- 
tion between employees and employers for the best possible 
production is widespread in all Scandinavian countries. 
Where employees feel that they are being informed on prop- 
osed alterations to production methods, such changes result 
in benefits to the enterprise. 

Semi-autonomous Work Groups 

The Norwegian system of semi-autonomous work 
groups involves the establishment within the factory of 
groups who operate as teams making their own decisions 
on the day-to-day running of their department without con- 
sultation with those above them. Improved attitudes and 
satisfaction with work, together with a spirit of co-operation 
that developed, are considered the great advantages of the 
scheme. 


Joint Management 

Joint management provides for the participation of 
workers’ representatives of the top level of management. 
West Germany is the most notable of the worker countries 
with this type of worker participation. The employee- 
directors of the British Steel Corporation have made a useful 
contribution to board discussions. 


Self Management 

Self management extends the idea of worker participa- 
tion to the point where the workers themselves have the 
right and the duty of managing the enterprise they work 
in. Such a system operates in Yugoslavia, where the works 
council itself elects a managing board. 


Summary 

In New Zealand provision for worker participation in 
management is conspicuous by its absence. There is a 
general reluctance on the part of management to make the 
concessions they feel are a part of workers’ participation. 

If one accepts that workers’ participation and increased 
worker-management communication has anything to offer, 
persuading managers to accept the ideas involved appears 
to require not only management education, but also proof 
that workers’ participation schemes are necessary in New 
Zealand industrial environment. 

_Overseas experience has shown that increased collabo- 
ration develops slowly and that successful schemes can only 
be operated where there is a willingness of all concerned 
to co-operate for mutual benefit. 

— P.S.A. Journal 


ELECTRIC TAIL LAMP FOR TRAINS 


An electric tail lamp to replace the traditional oil lamp 
used by many railway authorities features two sealed beam 
light units and rechargeable nickel-cadmium batteries as the 
power source. 

Each ten-hour charge provides power for 40 hours of 
light from the British unit, and batteries giving 90 hours 
of light can be specified. A test button and indicator will 
show instantly if at least ten hours of light is available. 

The separate charger is a robust, wall-mounted unit 
fitted with a lamp mounting bracket. Electrical connection 
is made at a weatherproof socket on the lamp. A three- 
position switch enables the upper or lower sealed beam 
unit to be switched on as required. 

When replacing a failed sealed beam unit, the standby 
is fitted into the lower position and replaced by a new unit 
to ensure that a standby is always new and reliable. 

The lamp was developed for British Rail and meets 
their specifications. But the makers claim it can be modified 
easily to meet the requirements of other authorities. The 
lamp body is made of white polycarbonate and has a carrying 
handle. The plastics material is lightweight, has high impact 
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resistance and good electrical properties; it is resistant to 
climatic effects, water, oxidants, oils, petroleum, hydrocar- 
bons and solvents used in cleaning plants. 

—British High Commission 


GOING AUTOMATIC 


Engineers in Moscow are carrying out research and 
experimental work to establish an overall system of automa- 
tic control and regulation of trains on the Moscow underg- 
round railway, the Metro. 

By the end of 1975, half of the Metro lines will have 
been converted to automatic control. 

The Metro at present carries 5 million passengers a 
day and its operational length is more than 141 kilometres. 
Another eight kilometres will be added this year and 27 
km by the end of 1975. 


—Railway Review 


Clear the air 
with battery 


Ower 


Fight against fume hazards 
with Battery Makers of NZ. Lic. 


Exhaust fumes from fork lift 
trucks in confined spaces are 
intolerable. They are a definite 
hazard to health and will 
contaminate products, 
particularly food. 

The predominant and most 
hazardous source of 
pollution fom exhaust fumes 
is carbon monoxide. 

A poisonous gas, carbon 
monoxide has been proved 
present in significant 
quantities in all diesel, petrol 
and LP (liquefied petroleum) 
gas fuels. 
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CARBON MONOXIDE DISCHARGED 


(CUBIC FEET PER HOUR)” 


ACCELERATION 


CRUISE DECELERATION 


The Composition of Exhaust Gases from Diesel, 


Gasoline and Propane Powered Motor Coaches — The only satisfactory method 
Elliott, Nobel and Rounds, General Motors Research Laboratories, of fork lift truck propulsion 
Detroit, Michigan. in confined places is battery 


electric power. 


Published in the interest of industrial health and efficiency 
by Batterv Makers of N.Z. Ltd. 


Battery power is completely 
clean, fume-free and silent 
... entirely safe for human 
health and will not con- 
taminate products. Another 
big plus with battery 
powered fork lifts is 
economy. Power is used 
only when required (no 
idling). Maintenance costs 
are lower. Service life is 
longer. And recharging of 
batteries is cheaper than 
using diesel, petrol or 

LP gas. For convenience 
batteries are recharged 
overnight, often at reduced 
off-peak rates. 


EXIDE 


Above all, battery power is pollution-free | kaTHANODE 


Traction Batteries 
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The great big 
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Great big Viva styling 
t 


At last, a car that's big enough for 
family motoring yet doesn't need 
sixteen stone of male muscle to 
manoeuvre and park it. Viva. 


Great big Viva interior 
Plenty of elbow, hip and shoulder 
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room for you and your 
passengers. Under-dash shelf, 
adjustable front seats. Hey, this is 
supposed to be a small car! 


Great big Viva 
safety package 


The designer must have been a 
family man (or woman ?). Viva 

has factory fitted seat belts (front 
and back), specially padded fascia, 
front wheel disc brakes, energy 
absorbing steering wheel. 
Actually, the Viva has far more 
safety features than the recent 
safety laws require. 


little car 


. 


Great big Viva boot 
Huge. 20 cubic feet of uncluttered 
luggage space - bigger than any 
other car in its class. Viva, la Vive. 


Great big Viva 


comfort features 
Thru-flow ventilation, heater 
standard, locking glove box, 
smoother riding on four-coil 
suspension. 


‘en. Vauxhall Viva the great big little car we 


